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thing like accuracy, either the form or the spirit of the 
prayer offered by Dr. Hale on that dignified occasion. 
One is almost tempted to infer that in neither case did 
‘the enterprising publishers incur the expense of tele- 
graphing, but that the prayers originated in the mind 
of some reporter in each office who thought he could 
imitate sufficiently well the style of Dr. Hale. But, 
if such tricks are played and ‘‘intelligence”’ of this kind 
is wholly untrustworthy, what are we to expect when 
we sit down to read the daily news? In the days of 
Patrick Henry or Edmund Burke it was customary for 
enterprising reporters, like the great Dr. Johnson in his 
earlier days, to write and publish, not the speeches actu- 
ally made by these orators, but the best speeches the 
reporter could compose on the subject given, in the 
style of the orator. But ought not stenography and 
the telegraph to have abolished this kind of reporting ? 


a 


A COMMITTEE has raised a sum of money to provide 
some worthy memorial for William H. Baldwin, Jr., who 
in his short lifetime made an impression on the business 
institutions of New York remarkable for one of his age. 
He was at the front of all good movements for civic re- 
form, and had the confidence of business men of the 
highest order of ability and excellence. They now appeal 
to those everywhere who were interested in Mr. Baldwin 
and the good works to which he gave his time and in- 
fluence to contribute to a fund to be used in the endow- 
ment of some fitting philanthropy, preferably to the 
cause of Southern education, in which his usefulness was 
second perhaps to none. Jacob H. Schiff of 52 William 
Street, New York, is the treasurer of the committee. 
The executive committee includes such men as Theodore 
Roosevelt, Grover Cleveland, Charles W. Eliot, and other 
men of wide influence. The appeal itself is a remarkable 
testimony to the character and great influence of one so 
young as Mr. Baldwin was at his death. 
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A FEW people complain that our paper is made up in 
such a way that to find the ‘‘Church News” and the 
various departments it is necessary to look in the back 
part of the paper. If we should reverse the order, the 
complaints would be increased tenfold. One correspond- 
ent has hit upon a happy solution of the difficulty. She 
says, ‘‘I read back end to and try to be content.”” Why 
not? If one knows where to find what he wants, why 
not look for it where it is to be found? A few years since 
one of our ministers entered upon a campaign for the 
relief of postal clerks. He said that the first thing a clerk 
wanted to know was to what State each letter was going, 
after that to what city, and last of all, when it arrived at 
its destination, to what person. He proposed therefore 
to have all letters addressed in that order,—thus, ‘‘Texas, 
Galveston, John Black.” One thing, however, made his 
reform of no avail: the postal clerks found it easier to 
read up than down, and found it more convenient to have 
the name of the State in the lower right-hand corner, al- 
ways in the same place. Now we are assured that the 
majority of our readers, some of them grave and reverend 
seniors, always read the ‘‘Pleasantries”’ first. If so, what 
is easier than to turn a leaf and find the business end of 
the paper right under one’s hand? We try to make our 
arrangements accord with the wishes and convenience 
of thousands of our readers of whom some of our most 
active workers know, and can know, nothing. 
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THE difference between orthodox and Unitarian is, 
and always has been to some extent, a difference in the 
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use of words, and more especially of the names of sacred 
persons. Experiences and influences which Unitarians 
naturally and habitually ascribe to God, and to the 
spirit of God, in the same sense that we should use words 
if we spoke of a father and of a father’s spirit, evangelists 
as naturally and habitually ascribe to Christ and to the 
Holy Ghost, as persons having distinct powers and func- 
tions. When one has learned to make allowance for 
this difference, and has cultivated a tolerant spirit, a 
swift translation can be made from one religious dia- 
lect to the other, and the sympathetic soul hears any 
message of truth as at the day of Pentecost, in his own 
language. There are as yet but few on either side of 
the line who can make the correction needed, and under- 
stand what others are thinking and saying on the other 
side. But we are slowly but steadily coming to the 
time when there will be some simpler forms of speech 
and some approach to a better understanding, without 
any giving up.on either side of that which has been gen- 
uine and sacred in religious experience. The evangelist 
talks about tides of the Spirit, believing that there are 
changes in the divine nature that correspond to the 
changes marked by the barometer. The Unitarian marks 
the same phenomenon; but, believing that the Father 


of Lights is without variableness or shadow of turning, 


he says the tides are in the minds of men. What mat- 
ters it, so long as there are tides of which we can take 
advantage to sweep us on to the desired haven ? 


Trusts. 


Trusts, combinations, corporations, agreements, under- 
standings, and all sorts of things have been disturbing 
the thoughts of men for the better part of the lifetime 
of the present generation. All kinds of emotion have 
been excited among those who were masterful managers 
of the new forces let loose by modern discovery, and 
also among those whose lives and fortunes have been 
affected by the combinations through which vast wealth 
has been created and the products of human labor con- 
trolled. The ‘‘trust’”” has become a word to conjure 
with. By it people have been frightened, and against 
it the conscience of the world has been called upon to 
atray itself, lest destruction overtake modern society. 
Has not the time now come when without fear, without 
anxiety, and without undue excitement the condition 
of modern business can be examined, and that which 
it is right and best for the people to do can be defined 
and agreed upon? 

One of the most conspicuous features of the modern 
scare concerning trusts is that many of those who are 
most excited concerning them would never know they 
were oppressed, or that they in any degree suffered from 
monopolists, unless they were informed of the fact by 
zealous reformers. If there were no newspapers and no 
articles in the magazines concerning these things, how 
many of the common people would ever learn from their 
daily experience that they were the victims of the sugar 
trust or any other of the various commercial ogres that 
with such frightful mien have been portrayed by all 
caricaturists for the last dozen years? ‘Trusts, we take 
it, are, at the worst, something like tumors. Some are 
benign, and some are malignant. The former may 
exist for many years or for a lifetime without destroy- 
ing health or reducing comfort, while the latter are al- 
ways frightful and destructive. At their best trusts 
and combinations of all kinds, whether of capital or of 
labor, are necessary parts of the new organization of 
modern society. The socialist is right when he asserts 
that the day of individualism is passed. It is no longer 
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possible for the cobbler working at his bench to pro- 
_ vide shoes for his neighbors, or for the farmer unaided 
to find a market for all the products of his labor. If 
all the combinations which have grown up within the 
last few years, without the intention of any one, by the 
mere aggregation of human effort were suddenly to break 
up, most civilized communities would starve to death 
in two months. 

There is a truth which we believe most thinkers habit- 
ually overlook, and a condition of affairs which many 
enlightened moralists have not taken sufficient account 
of. Not only have we accepted the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, but the processes of evolution itself, by means of 
modern discovery, have been vastly accelerated during 
the last fifty years. Titanic forces have been set free, 
wonderful engines designed both to create and to destroy 
have been devised. Opportunities have been provided for 
intellectual giants, and implements have been put into 
their hands adapted to works of power and skill which 
a hundred years ago would have been rated as magical. 
Bulwer’s “Coming Race’”’ has come. 

Now the course of evolution can be measured and con- 
trolled if only its laws are comprehended. It comes 
out of the manifestation of forces which flow on as placidly 
as the river before it reaches the precipice at Niagara, 
and, like that, may be measured and directed. But the 
results of evolution are like the turbulent torrents which 
break loose from the foot of that precipice, no longer 
peaceful and controllable. Now, as we see it, many 
of the most intelligent moralists of our time, zealous and 
earnest reformers, bent only upon doing good, are like 
an engineer who should undertake to set up his works 
at the foot of Niagara Falls and control from that point 
the vast energies let loose by the descending torrent. 
The wise reformer must take example from the engineer, 
and begin to work with the current while it is still placid 
and still subject to direction. It is not moral energy 
so much as moral skill that the reformer now needs. 

We need no longer fear trusts or combinations in any 
form. Let only the people know that any oppressive 
trust is illegal, and the doom of it is certain. We can- 
not despair of the republic. Its heart is sound, and 
through its executive forces, as the experience of the 
last three years in great cities has shown, the people, 
when they are aroused, can do what they please and have 
what they want. The difficulty up to this time has been 
that the evidence was not sufficient, and sufficiently 
well attested, to convince that vast jury, the American 
people, not merely that wrong things had been done, 
but to show them what was wrong, why it was wrong, 
how it was wrong, and how it could be corrected. Mr. 
Lloyd, Miss Tarbell, and now Mr. Lawson have testified ; 
but there was still in that vast, fair-minded audience, 
the people, lack of conviction that the case was clearly 
made out in such a way that, if a sifting were undertaken, 
Congress and the Supreme Court of the United States 
could easily discriminate between the evil and the good, 
could protect the innocent and punish the guilty. We 
have now reached the point where there is no longer 
any doubt. Every trust must come to judgment. 
Those that can prove that they are falsely accused will 
be acquitted: those that have been guilty of robbery, 
bribery, perjury, and corruption will be compelled to 
mend their ways and bring forth fruits meet for repent- 
ance, or go into the scrap-heap with other engines and 
enginery which have served their purpose. 

There are difficulties and dangers before us, but they 
are not insurmountable and will not prove fatal. It 
may take time, and there will be many unhappy inci- 
dents and some grievous distresses before the people 
and their leaders get on the right side of the processes 
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of evolution. But that in the end business honesty 
will be established and rewarded and industrial peace 
will be secured, is as certain as that the prairies of the 
West will soon be covered with grass and flowers. 
Through some of the mysterious ways of divine Provi- 
dence and human foresight that grass will feed the flocks 
and herds, from which, without undue taxation by trusts, 


the people will receive their food to fill their hearts with 
joy and gladness. 


HE AS e 


The Inter-church Conference on Marriage and 
Divorce. 


Churches of fifteen denominations of Protestants 
have now united in sending committees to a joint con- 
ference to bring about uniformity of civil laws and of 
ecclesiastical action on Marriage and Divorce. Twenty- 
two representatives of these committees met in Wash- 
ington: January 25 and 26, and reached a unanimous 
conclusion. An address embodying this conclusion 
has been signed by them and many others of the com- 
mittees who could not attend the meeting. 

The conference indorsed the proposed bill for uniform 
procedure in divorce cases, prepared by the thirty or 
more State Commissions on Uniform Laws, and recom- 
mended by the American Bar Association to the leg- 
islatures of the several States, except that they rec- 
ommended a substitute for the sixth and last of the sec- 
tions of the measure. In place of this section they would 
put a section that would require that ‘‘the innocent party 
shall not marry within a year from the date of the de- 
cision allowing the divorce, and that a just discrimina- 
tion shall be made between the innocent and the guilty 
party. And provided further that the final decree shall 
not be allowed until six months after such decision, 
such six months, if allowed, to form part of the year.” 
The conference also appeals to all of the courts of 
the country to guard with great care against the frauds 
often practised in respect to residence, the cause for di- 
vorce and collusion between the parties. 

On the ecclesiastical side of the subject the following 
action was taken :-— 

‘*Resolved, That it is the judgment of the conference, 
and hereby it is recommended to the ecclesiastical bod- 
ies represented in the conference for their approval, that 
ministers should refuse to marry divorced persons, ex- 
cept the innocent party in a case where a divorce has 
been granted on Scriptural grounds, nor then until as- 
sured that a year has elapsed from the date of the de- 
cision allowing the divorce.” 

It will be noticed that it is left to each church to deter- 
mine for itself what the Scriptural grounds for divorce 
are; that it is only the innocent party for whom the 
churches are advised to celebrate remarriage; and that to 
prevent indecent haste, to afford time for thoughtfulness 
and for possible reconciliation, a year’s delay is advised 
for even the innocent party. 

At a former session of the conference it had also been 
recommended, and the Presbyterian Church had adopted 
the recommendation in substance, that the ministers 
of the several churches refuse to marry persons coming 
to them from other churches who cannot be married 
according to the rules of their own church. This is on 
the principle of comity, and protects a church having 
a strict rule regarding divorce against the evasion of its 
rule by its adherents going to ministers of other denomi- 
nations for what they cannot get at home. Its prin- 
ciple is the same as that which the State Commissions 
on Uniformity recommend for adoption by the States, 
and which has long been in force in Delaware. 
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President Roosevelt received the members of the con- 
ference and made to them an excellent speech of hearty 
sympathy, and added a promise of co-operation so far 
as it is in his power. Upon it being suggested that he 
send a message to Congress calling for provision to bring 
the report of Hon. Carroll D. Wright on Marriage and 
Divorce, which was made in 1889, down to date, he in- 
stantly promised to do so. The message was sent to 
Congress four days later, and in ten days more he had 
approved the joint resolution of Congress which provided 
for the work of collecting the statistics. It should be 
said, however, that the President had considered the 
subject in November, and that measures had then been 
taken to secure the needed action from Congress. 

The conference was remarkable for the entire ease 
with which men of different positions and views found 
themselves able, after thorough discussion, to reach 
a common ground for action. Much credit for this is 
due to the wise leadership of the chairman, Bishop Doane, 
and the efficient work of the secretary, Rev. W. H. Rob- 
erts, D.D., who may be addressed for copies of the papers 
of the conference at the Witherspoon Building, Phila- 
delphia. The membership of the conference was a nota- 
ble one. Besides four bishops of the Episcopal and 
Methodist churches—of the latter both North and South 
were represented—there were present and active in the 
proceedings such laymen as Messrs. John E. Parsons 
and Francis Lynde Stetson of the New York bar, Judge 
Lanning of the United States Court, and Gen. John W. 
loster, the diplomat. The conference adjourned to 
meet at the call of the chairman. 

In the address the membérs have issued they ear- 
nestly appeal to the Christian conscience of America 
toawake to a realization of the grave conditions which now 
exist among us, and ask all Christians to bestir themselves 
to the formation of such public opinion as will check and 
arrest the dangerous, downward tendencies which so 
threaten the most sacred institutions of humanity. We 
make the impressive declaration of President Roosevelt 
our own, that, if the nation ‘‘shall solve every other 
problem in the wisest possible way, it shall profit us noth- 
ing if we shall have lost our own national soul; and we 
shall have lost it if we do not have the relations of the 
family put on a proper basis.” 


American Unitarian Association. 


To Our Contributors. 


‘The ministers and officers of the various societies which 
support the work of the American Unitarian Association 
may welcome a reminder that the fiscal year of the Asso- 
ciation ends April 30, and that all contributions intended 
at the same time to assist the work and maintain member- 
ship in the Association should be in the hands of our 
treasurer before that date. Our plans for the coming 
year depend upon the size of this year’s contributions 
from the churches. If the contributions fall off in 
amount, important enterprises of a missionary character 
will have to be checked. If the contributions remain 
about as they were last year, our various endeavors will 
have to go on for another year on the old scale simply. 
If happily the contributions are materially increased, 
certain very important enterprises can be undertaken, 
and works which have already proved their value can 
be enlarged in their scope. Tor instance, take the circuit 
work which is now being carried on by Rey. H. FE. Gil- 
christ and Rey. W. S. Key-under the auspices of the Asso- 
ciation and the Alliance, These men are to work either 
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in country districts or in groups of small towns and es- 
tablish numerous preaching stations on the plan of visit- 
ing each one once a month. Very satisfactory results 
are being obtained in this circuit work, though it is still 
in its day of small things; and it is much to be desired 
that several more circuit ministers be placed in the field. 
This cannot be done without increased resources in the 
treasury. 

The work of the last year, in many of our missionary 
positions, has been very satisfactory. Marked progress 
has been shown at such places as Richmond, Va., Salt 
Lake City, Utah, Redlands, Cal., Everett and Belling- 
ham, Wash., New Castle and Lancaster, Pa., Derby, 
Conn., Dover, Pittsfield, and Rockland, Mass. <A con- 
siderable number of places during the year have become 
entirely self-supporting after long-continued assistance 
from the Association. 

The work of the field agent for New England has been 
illuminating and successful in the way of stimulating 
assisted parishes to become self-supporting. The Presi- 
dent and Secretary and Field Secretaries of the Asso- 
ciation have been active in the visitation of the churches 
and in the care of troubled societies. Several distinct 
possibilities for the formation of new societies are con- 
fronting us, such as that at Brookings, $. Dak. In every 
department of the field there is a demand from the field 
secretary and his council for increased appropriations 
with which to open up new work. ‘The answer which our 
board of directors must make to these urgent requests 
depends wholly upon the contributions from the churches 
comprising the Association, and the appeal of the board 
of directors to these churches is on the dignified ground 
that the formation of new Unitarian churches in the land 
is a service to this country of the very highest character, 
—the best service, in fact, that Unitarians are able to 
render to their country. Inasmuch as religion is the 
main motive of all righteous endeavor, the bringing into 
being of centres of influence where religion is nobly in- 
culcated is the most direct and lasting method of arous- 
ing among men benevolent action and public endeavor. 
Let all give of their personal service and their money 
to this cause, inasmuch as its claim upon them is a very 
great one. CHARLES E. St. JoHNn, Secretary. 


Current Topics, 


An eloquent plea for philanthropic and educative 
effort for the uplifting of the immigrants was made by 
President Roosevelt in an address before the American 
Tract Society at its meeting in Washington on last 
Sunday. ‘‘No greater work,’’ said the President, ‘‘can 
be done by philanthropic or religious societies than to 
stretch out the helping hand to the man and the woman 
who come to this country to become citizens and the 
parents of citizens, and therefore to do their part in 
making up, for weal or for woe, the future of our land. 
If we do not take care of them, if we do not try to uplift 
them, then as sure as fate our own children will pay the 
penalty. If we do not see that the immigrant and the 
children of the immigrant are raised up, most assuredly 
the result will be that our own children and children’s 
children are pulled down. Either they will rise, or we 
shall sink. The level of well-being in this country will 
be a level for all of us.” 

: Rd 


ViGoRous protest is being made in the State of Kansas 
against the report of Commissioner Garfield of the 
Bureau of Corporations upon the operations of that group 
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of packing interests known as the “‘beef trust,” in which 
the commissioner found virtually that the consumer had 
no grievance against the corporations involved in the 
investigation by the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. The legislature of Kansas on Monday of last 
week adopted a resolution censuring Mr. Garfield, and 
referring to his inquiry as an ‘‘alleged investigation.”’ 
The resolution recites that the cattle industry of the 
State has been steadily declining for the past seven 
years, ‘‘the price of cattle going lower, and under the 
operations of this trust there is no longer any fixed re- 
lation between the price of beef and the price of corn; and 
this reduction of price has gone to such an extent that 
there is no longer any profit in feeding cattle for market, 
and at the same time the price of beef on the block is 
being advanced to the consumer.” 


ed 


ONE of the most decisive reverses that organized labor 
has suffered was effected in New York City last week, 
when a strike on the lines of the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company, which operates the subway system 
and all the elevated railroads, was declared by the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen, and the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street Railway Employees. The strike was 
declared on Tuesday morning, and for a few hours the 
3,500,000 residents of the greater city were confronted 
with a grave situation. Before night, however, the 
operation of all lines had been resumed on some sort 
of a scale, and on the next day trains were being run 
on a schedule that was an approach to the official time- 
table. On Thursday it was conceded that the strike 
was a failure; and Warren S. Stone, grand chief of the 
International Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
repudiated the action of the local body in ordering a 
cessation of work. At the beginning of the week it 
was recognized that the strike was a complete failure. 
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An earnest plea for an investigation into the condi- 
tions that surround the negro in the United States was 
presented to President Roosevelt on Wednesday of last 
week by Bishops Grant, Barnett, and Walters of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, who called upon the 
chief executive at the head of a delegation of members 
of the Sociological Congress. Bishop Grant, after thank- 
ing the President for the advanced position he had taken 
in behalf of a ‘“‘square deal” to all men, regardless of 
color, creed, section, or race, urged him to recommend 
to Congress the appointment of a commission, ‘‘to in- 
vestigate and consider every phase of the race question 
in the United States, with the view of suggesting some 
plan for the betterment of the condition of the colored 
people, and to bring about a more harmonious relation 
between the races of this country.’’ President Roose- 
velt promised to consider the suggestion, but declined 
to commit himself upon the subject. 


Sd 


A CRUSHING defeat upon the Russian army in Man- 
churia has been the result of the advance movement 
by the Japanese under the supreme command of Field 
Marshal Oyama, which began on March 1. On last 
Thursday, after a resistance which resulted in a tre- 
mendous proportion of losses on both sides, Gen. Kuro- 
patkin, the Russian commander-in-chief, ordered a 
retreat from Mukden to Tie Pass, north-east on the road 
to Harbin. The accomplishment of this retreat was 
begun in the face of vigorous attacks by two Japanese 
divisions north-east of Mukden, and on last Sunday it 
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was estimated by the war office in Tokyo that the Rus- 
sian losses amounted to about 120,000 men, including 
60,000 prisoners. At least 600,000 men took part in the 
fortnight of fighting. Throughout the operations the 
Russians appeared to be completely outgeneralled by 
the enemy; but their retreat, although attended by 
appalling difficulties, at no time approached a rout. 


wt 


WHILE the military situation of Russia appears prac 
tically untenable in the Far East, the most recent events 
within the empire have been more alarming than ever. 
Some indication of popular feeling in European Russia 
may be obtained from the fact that in three of the most 
important provinces of the southern part of the empire 
—Orel, Kursk, and Chernigoff—a peasant rebellion of 
vast proportions is in progress. Bands of peasants 
armed with all manner of weapons are said to be ravag- 
ing towns and destroying the property of the provincial 
nobility. The rioters have shown no disposition to 
yield to demonstrations of military force, and companies 
of Cossacks who have been sent out to restore order have 
been met by armed bands, who mowed down the horse- 
men with scythes or shot them with rifles. Signs are 
not lacking that the latest concessions which the autoc- 
racy made to popular demands have failed conspicuously 
to allay the general agitation. 


vt 


GREAT BRITAIN is watching developments in Central 
Asia with profound interest. News from St. Petersburg 
conveyed throughout roundabout channels indicates 
that military preparations on a large scale are being 
made by Russia in the immediate vicinity of the buffer 
states bordering upon India. The Associated Press is 
authority for the statement that enormous quantities 
of munitions of war have been moving southward toward 
the Persian and Afghanistan frontiers for two months; that 
there is extraordinary military activity on the recently 
completed Orenburg-Tashkend Railway and other stra- 
tegic lines through Merv to the end of the strip of Russian 
territory between the frontiers of Afghanistan and 
Persia. A high Russian official is quoted as saying that, 
in view of British activity in buttressing her interests 
in Central Asia at a time when the Russian government 
is preoccupied in the Far East, Russia intends to demon- 
strate her ability to guard her interests in that part of 
the world, no matter what. may be the problems that 
confront her elsewhere. 


Brevities. 


Mr...Gilbert says, ‘“‘When everybody is somebody, 
then no one is anybody.”’ 


. The cause of virtue is not served by linking in one 
paragraph ‘‘free thought” writings and licentious litera- 
ture, 


We answer questions and solve problems. When 
problems are solved, all questions concerning them are 
answered. 


No salary, whether of a candidate or of an office- 
holder, prospective or actual, should be taxed in advance 
of election or afterward. 


Religion is changing its form. It is not passing away. 
Any day there may be a transformation into something 
new and strange as wonderful as the metamorphosis 


‘of the butterfly. 
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Dr. Charles Eastman, who is a full-blooded Sioux 
Indian, thinks that the total number of Indians in the 
United States is now as great as it was when Columbus 
discovered America. 


If it were possible to tell why, in street dress, a man 
has in his clothing twenty pockets and a woman has 
none, we might perhaps be able to define the essential 
difference in temperament and character between the 
two. 


When we speak of the scandal of a divided Christen- 
dom, we do not mean to imply that Protestantism is 
responsible for it. The scandal lies in the causes which 
make a divided Christendom for the time being a necessity 
of progress. 


One instance of communication with the dead, attested 
in such a way that it would be accepted by the scientific 
world in exactly the same way that the discovery of 
radium has been accepted, would instantly change the 
character of all modern science and all social and re- 
ligious institutions. 


According to the American Hebrew, begging in Jerusa- 
lem ‘‘has been reduced to a fine art.” Jews not only 
beg of travellers, but, getting the addresses of American 
Jews from reports of institutions, they send them. not 
only begging letters, but articles of olive wood to be 
purchased. Lest there may be no response, they reg- 
ister these things, and wait for returns. 


Letters to the Editor, 


An Educated Ministry. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Does the Unitarian body really want an educated 
ministry? Rev. Mr. Cuckson, in a recent number of the 
Register, congratulates the Unitarian body that it has 
no institution that confers honorary degrees, ‘‘since 
an incentive is thus held out to divinity students to win 
academic honors at the university, and be content with 
degrees which stand for something.”’ 

Does the Unitarian body hold out incentives to divin- 
ity students to win academic honors? For answer I 
turn to the Unitarian Year Book, to see what the denom- 
ination considers to be things of chief importance con- 
cerning its ministry. What do I find? First, the year 
when each minister was ordained (a convenience, 
doubtless, in determining when the dead line, or pos- 
sibly Dr. Osler’s chloroforming period, has been reached); 
second, the year when he settled in his present parish; 
and, third, all honorary degrees. But in a long list of 
nearly six hundred ministers not a hint is given that any 
one of them ever spent an hour in scholarly preparation 
for his work, though, were their earned degrees printed, 
it would appear that many have a bachelor’s or a mas- 
ter’s degree in addition to the professional divinity de- 
gree, the whole representing seven or eight years of faith- 
ful academic study. Yet the church in its official ut- 
terance utterly fails to recognize this work, neither the 
public nor the churches seeking a minister being given 
any hint of scholarship in connection with any of them. 

True, the scholarship which a degree represents, with 
its mental training and broader outlook on life, is the 
important thing; and yet has not a man who has worked 
four years for the degree of A.B., another perhaps for 
an A.M., and three more for a D.D., a right to the legiti- 
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mate prestige which his work is supposed to secure for 
him? Can a religious body afford to rob its scholars 
of such prestige? Can it afford to kill incentive to 
scholarly attainments on the part of future candidates 
for the ministry by the tacit implication that the denomi- 
nation cares nothing for such scholarship, and that an 
academic degree, if earned, will never be heard of after 
commencement day? 

A word with reference to the Bachelor of Divinity 
degree. For those of our ministers who had taken an 
A.B. before entering the theological school, the theolog- 
ical course was post-graduate work. Their college 
classmates, taking as many years of post-graduate work 
in chemistry or literature or philosophy, received from 
their Alma Mater a higher degree; namely, that of 
‘‘doctor” for this extended work. Why should the 
student of divinity be treated differently? Is chemistry 
or literature or philosophy of so much higher value than 
the theological group of subjects that the former should 
bring a doctorate, the latter only a repetition of the 
bachelor’s degree? 

Did our universities give the same recognition to post- 
graduate work in theology as in philosophy, very many 
of our ministers would already have a doctor’s degree— 
either Ph.D. or D.D.—by the divine right of having 
earned it. 

We cannot dictate terms to the universities as to what 
degrees they will confer; but our denominational au- 
thorities can do the justice of recognizing the academic 
titles now held by our ministers, by printing them after 
their names in the Year Book, and thus give their in- 
fluence on the side of encouraging scholarly preparation 
for the Unitarian ministry. If precedent for this were 
needed, it may be found in our English Unitarian Year 
Book, which prints not only the academic degrees of 
the ministers, but an abstract of the educational history 
of each. Eviza R. SUNDERLAND, Ph.D. 

TORONTO, CANADA. 


Have Beens. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register: — 

I have been deeply interested in and somewhat alarmed 
over the expert medical opinion that men over sixty 
should be chloroformed. 

Mark Twain once cabled that the reports of his death 
were grossly exaggerated, and many of us who have had 
our sixty years’ struggle can say the same as to our 
mental and physical incapacity. 

The uselessness of men’ of sixty depends. There be 
men under forty who are not astounding the world quite 
yet. There be men past sixty who are in their very 
prime, doing their highest and most vigorous work. 

There is one aspect of the case among us who, by 
grace of years, are authorized to ‘‘act like sixty,’’ which 
should perhaps win for some of us a reprieve. 

By conferring with friends who, like myself, have 
reached the culpable age, I find a unanimity of experi- 
ence in one important direction. We have all been and 
still are serviceable, even essential, in the direction of 
assistance, advisory and pecuniary (accent on the latter!) 
to triumphant men under forty, whose wonderful suc- 
cess often hinges upon what we useless old fellows can 
do for them. 

We ‘‘have beens’? might very well survive without 
them, but many of them couldn’t possibly pull through 
without us! 

Are we not then entitled to a stay of proceedings? 

W. A. F,. 

FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 
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A Song of the Plains. 


No harp have I for the singing, nor fingers fashioned for skill, 
Nor ever shall words express it, the song that is in my heart, 

A saga, swept from the distance, horizons beyond the hill, 

_ Singing of life and endurance, and bidding me bear my part. 


For this is Song, as I sing it, the song that I love the best, 
The steady tramp in the furrow, the grind of the gleaming steel, 
An anthem sung to the noonday, a chant of the open West, 
Echoing deep, in my spirit, to gladden and help and heal. 


And this is Life, as I read it, and Life, in its fairest form, 
To breathe the wind on the ranges, the scent of the upturned sod, 
To strive, and strive, and be thankful, to weather the shine and storm 
Pencilling, over the prairies, the destiny planned by God. 


And no reward do I ask for, save only to work and wait, 
To praise the God of my fathers, to labor beneath his sky, 
To dwell alone in his greatness, to strike and to follow straight, 
Silent, and strong, and contented—the limitless plains and I. 
—H. H. Bashford. 


March and the Poets. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


March to the majority of us spells ‘‘expectancy,” 
and holds the lure of promise. By the time of its advent 
even the most loudly professing winter-lovers are ready 
to cry “‘farewell,” and to speed the white monarch upon 
his withdrawal toward the pole. The winds shout with 
a new voice behind the wooded hills, shrilly it may be, 
even blatantly, but with a subtle change in their up- 
roariousness. You may read into this altered timbre ex- 
ultation or despair, as suits your mood. I can but think, 
however, that you will more frequently fancy that you 
hear the triumphant than the wailing note, though some- 
times, when the March night-tide closes amid a whirl 
of snows, there is an unmistakable moan like the sound 
of distant waves breaking upon a bleak and lonely shore. 
But the dawn-wind has more of the jubilant choric quality: 
it falls upon the ear like a pean ‘‘bugling up the laggard 
sprin a 22 

March is not without its inspiration to song, even to 
poets who are northland dwellers. To any one who 
harbors dreams either by night or day (and what mortal 
does not?) may suddenly come the realization, albeit 
amid eddies of the wildest weather, that in the brier, 


“‘‘Leafless there by the door trembles a sense of the rose.” 


Nature grows conscious of a mysterious relaxation, of a 
loosening of the iron tension, of the faint stirring of the 
vernal thrill, Out from the ice crystal of its cavern 
creeps the ‘‘thaw spirit,’ freeing the fountain ‘‘at its 
silver height,’ sapping the frost fetters until 


“No more tongue-tied, 
Full tide and young tide 
Roar down the rapids and storm the sea.”’ 


The forest shows its prophecy of change. The sere 
oak leaves that clung tenaciously to the boughs the winter 
through release their hold, and caper and pirouette along 
the crisp snow-crust or over the moist and matted earth. 


“Gray turns the green o’ the pine, 
To orange, the willow amber.” 


Hazel stems quicken, and beech and birch buds swell to 
contract again. At the base of treeless mounds that 
face the south courageous firstlings, winged about by 
tiny ephemere,—the arbutus, the hepatica, the snow- 
drop,—put forth brave buds that unfold at the noonday 
kiss of the sun. 

And the birds! How we watch for the earliest glint 
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of the robin’s breast! How we hearken for the bluebird’s 
note drifting in from the apple orchards! Though 
distant crests be capped with snow, the crows, as though 
moved by some happy presage, grow more garrulous. If 
you are a footfarer, and stray afield as far as the wood- 
edge, you may be startled by the partridge’s ‘‘sudden 
drum” or the ‘‘high-hole’s’’ rat-tat-too. 

To one poet March is a menad with a trumpet in her 
lips; a wild outlaw, another fancies him, with the East 
Wind for a courser,—‘‘galloping, galloping, galloping in’”’; 
he is a blithe herald, a third avers, whose clarion awakens 
the flowers; an Amazon, one declares March to be, hurt- 
ling through the air her ‘‘sleety arrows.’’ While these 
personifications may appeal to the imagination, we are 
likely to find ourselves most closely in touch with the 
‘Gdle singer of an empty day,’’ who, in this wise, apos- 
trophizes the ‘‘debatable borders of the year” :— 


“Slayer of winter, art thou here again? 
Oh, welcome thou that bring’st the summer nigh!” 


If there be not at the present moment a “‘blessing in- 
the air,” we greet each dawning with the anticipation 
that: it will bring the longed-for boon. ‘‘To-morrow,”’ 
we tell ourselves, ‘‘the dream will come true’’; for some- 
thing whispers at rimy daybreak and at gusty twilight, 


“April’s coming up the hill!” 
CiinTon, N.Y. 


Five-cent Cheerfulness. 


BY AVERIC S. FRANCIS. 


Few of the noble army abroad at the last Christmas 
time, seeking gifts after their kind, can have failed to 
observe the increasing supply of what one might call 
“‘moralets,’’ consisting of cards of all sizes, some of them 
fairly deserving the name of placards,—inscribed with 
monitory sentences and paragraphs, sometimes ‘‘se- 
lected from the best authors,’ sometimes apparently 
intended as the spontaneous utterance of the ‘‘Christ- 
mas spirit.” It was really amazing this year the num- 
ber and variety of these ten-cent admonitions. And 
now, as the winter is passing away, many of them have 
been reduced to fivecents. Not long ago I saw a whole row 
at this price. It is true the admonition was reduced also. 
They read simply, ‘‘Be cheerful,” ‘‘Be Hopeful,” ‘‘ Don’t 
Worry,” ‘‘Expect the Best,’’ ‘‘Look on the Bright 
Side’; but the printing was ornate, and there was a 
great deal of pasteboard to them,—nearly a square foot 
apiece. It cannot be denied that they were cheap. 
And yet I marvelled. Who bought these things, and 
for what purpose? To whom could they be sent as an 
appropriate and pleasing message of good will? To 
effer them to those not in need of such adjurations 
would seem to be superfluous. To offer them to those 
in need of them would seem to be rude. Might they 
possibly be purchased for personal use? It was hard 
to believe that the demand in this direction could be 
sufficient to account for the supply. Manifestly, how- 
ever, somebody bought them,—not all of them, else 
these that I beheld would not have been reduced to 
five cents, yet certainly many of them. 

But, as I reflected, my wonder decreased. I perceived 
that it was not strange after all that these condensed 
specifics should ‘‘appeal’’ to a time which looks for its 
philosophy to ‘‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” and 
for its religion to Mrs. Eddy, of a time ready to follow 
the professional optimist to the bitter end. 

The bitter end, for that is the trouble with professional 
optimism. It is, all too often, sweet only in the mouth. 
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To its sweetness there witness the spread of what the 
Spectator not Jong ago called, with admirable insight, 
the ‘‘New Epicureanism.’”’ Humanity has always been 
aggrieved at the presence in ‘‘this world as God has made 
it”’ of ‘‘trial and tribulation’; but never, as the Spec- 
tator points out, has it been, on the whole, so ‘‘soft”’ 
as it is to-day, so afraid of trial and tribulation, so de- 
termined to get rid of them and to be comfortable at all 
costs, even at the cost of the truth. Hence the device 
of ‘‘playing pretend,” of calling all forms of trial and 
tribulation ‘“‘illusions.’’ Where they are illusions the 
plan works admirably; but, where these favorable con 
ditions do not exist, the game is likely to end disastrously. 
“There is nothing either good or bad, but thinking 
makes it so.”” Far, indeed, be it from me to question 
the truth of this proposition, its wisdom is profound 
and abiding; but assuredly Hamlet did not mean that 
it was probably only a notion of his, an ‘‘illusion,”’ that 
something was wrong in the state of Denmark. The 
‘thinking’? does not change the thing, it changes our 
attitude toward it,—a method which has the support 
of many philosophers anterior to Mrs. Wiggs. Dis- 
comforts and annoyances may often be ignored with 
advantage, but beware of ignoring the real ‘‘trials’’ of 
life. If we wish to reach the other side of a high stone 
wall, we shall hardly accomplish our purpose by pro- 
ceeding cheerfully, as if it was not there. We shall do 
better to look for a door or to find a ladder. Why not? 
What are doors and ladders for? What are we for? 
One cannot help feeling that the ‘‘new thought’’ mis- 
conceives the nature of doors and ladders, as well as 
of arms and legs, and that it exaggerates instead of 
diminishing the difficulty of the situation. There is 
no scepticism so deadly as the fear of truth, and it is 
but a doubtful courage which finds itself more cheerful 
with its back to the enemy. The point is to be cheerful 
‘facing the music,” for I am not underrating the value 
of cheerfulness. Who, indeed, is in danger of underrat- 
ing its value in others? And, after all, the community 
is mainly composed of ‘‘others.” We all respond to 
it, are grateful for it, and acknowledge its charm even 
when we are doubtful of its basis. We have even a 
kindly feeling for the antedeluvian optimist who met 
Noah’s gloomy prognostications with the response: 
“Go along with your old ark. It isn’t going to be much 
of a shower!” But, while we feel the charm of this 
engaging person, few will maintain that his method was 
a sound one. Peace be to his ashes, but let us not ask 
advice of his descendants. On reflection it becomes 
obvious that he could have had neither ashes nor de- 
scendants; but let that pass, the point is the same. 
When the weather looks uncertain, let us not ask the 
professional optimist for advice in the matter of an 
umbrella. He will say that it is certainly going to clear, 
not because he knows anything about it, but because 
he wants to be an optimist. If we must consult some 
one, by all means let it be a pessimist. Then, at least, 
we shall not get wet. 

There is a brief tale extant which also illustrates this 
point. An Optimist was once taking a walk with a 
friend. The friend was not an Optimist, neither was 
he a Pessimist. He was just a Plain Person. They 
beheld a strange object in the path before them. ‘‘ Dear 
me,’ said the Plain Person, ‘‘that looks like a python! 
Let’s go round the other way!” ‘Not at all,” answered 
the Optimist cheerfully. ‘‘It is only a fallen tree-trunk. 
How I wish, my dear friend, that I could persuade you 
to be less apprehensive.’ Just then the object began 
to move. ‘‘It certainly is a python,” said the Plain 
Person, “‘and I am certainly going round the other way.” 
‘‘My dear friend,’ returned the Optimist, ‘‘do not be 
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so easily perturbed. Suppose it is a python, still you 
must be aware that pythons are non-venomous. How 
I wish that I could persuade you to look on the bright’’— 
The Optimist was unable to finish his remonstrance, 
as the python just then squeezed the breath out of him; 
but this was, in itself, of no consequence, as the Plain 
Person was not listening. He had gone round the other 
way. 

There is a certain pathos to this story; but from the 
standpoint of the Plain Person the moral is unmistak- 
able, and it is strictly from the standpoint of the Plain 
Person—my own—that I am viewing the matter. With 
optimism so prevalent and so cheap, it is becoming in 
creasingly difficult to go round the other way, 

This is what I was thinking about as I read those half- 
price admonitions,—“ Don’t Worry,” ‘‘Expect the Best,”’ 
‘‘Look on the. Bright Side.” I think it was the last 
that especially moved me. I longed to say: ‘“‘I beg 
that you will do nothing of the kind. I beg that you 
will look on both sides carefully, and lay your plans 
accordingly. You will, I am sure, find it much more 
satisfactory in the long run.”’ But to whom was I to 
say this? It would have been useless to remonstrate 
with the clerk. She would only have pointed out that 
these advisements had been reduced to five cents. And 
that, you see, was the real source of my concern. They 
were so very cheap. Hence these words, hence my 
desire to find sympathy. Professional optimism is not 
a new thing,—Noah’s acquaintance had not, of course, 
heard of Mrs. Eddy,—but, if not new, it is certainly 
becoming more virulent. Is there no anti-toxine within 
reach? What might be the effect upon this five-cent 
cheerfulness of an optimism of a different quality? There 
is such an optimism, an optimism which does not need 
to ‘‘play pretend,”’ because it is not afraid of things as 
they are; an optimism which does not seek to look only 
on the bright side, because it is not disheartened by the 
shadows of life; an optimism which does not expect 
the best exclusively, because experience does not sup- 
port this expectation, but which, for all that, is deficient 
neither in hope nor in faith,—hope in the power of human 
patience and human courage, hope still more in the power 
of human love; and faith that all things, good and bad, 
may, in very truth, work together for good to the lover 
of goodness. But it cannot be denied that it is difficult 
to make this kind of optimism cheap. 

Boston, Mass. 


After Palermo. 


The train moves slowly out of the city, as if in sym- 
pathy with our reluctance to leave it. Shall we ever 
again be so much at home away from home as for these 
forty-five days we have been in the Grand Hotel Trin- 
acria? We have a kindly affection for all the servants 
in it,—the lift-boy Giovanni, the chambermaid, the boots, 
the concierge, the men who waited upon the tables, and 
the ‘‘best man’’ who supervised and ordered all. Not 
often does one find such pleasant and attentive friends 
as these. The landlord we have scarcely seen, and do 
not add him to our regrets. But we must lift up our 
eyes unto Aftna, and so are in this train for Messina. 
The line upon which it runs is laid along the northern 
coast of Sicily. On one hand opens valley after valley, 
on the other beautiful glimpses of the sea. Sometimes 
we tunnel through a promontory, and sometimes bridge 
a now waterless river-bed, through which now and then 
pours down a mad and resistless torrent from the high 
Madonie Mountains. Oranges and lemons gleam in 
golden abundance wherever there is house or hamlet. 
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Every few minutes we rush past hedges of pink, ivy- 
leaved geraniums or clumps of rose-trees in a marvel 
of winter bloom, the interest is so constant. Soon we 
see at the foot of a high limestone cliff, jutting far out 
into the Mediterranean, a noble cathedral, in Norman 


. Style, dating back to 1148, which, before they were de- 


stroyed, was as famous for the beauty of its mosaics 
as the Cathedral of Monreale or the Capella Palatina of 
Palermo. It is a pity that Cefalu has no good hotel; 
for the mosaics in the tribune of its cathedral are the 
most ancient, if not the most perfect, in Sicily; and lovers 
of this exquisite kind of pictorial art find it difficult 
to enjoy what is left of it here. But there stands the 
grand Norman church with its huge, four-storied towers, 
seen long before you reach Cefalu and long after you 
leave it. The tradition is that King Roger, in danger 
of shipwreck on this Sicilian coast, vowed to erect a 
church on the spot upon which he should be allowed 
to land. That spot was at the foot of this promontory. 
Roger was a man who kept his word with God, and it 
was counted unto him as righteousness. No Sicilian 
hero of old is held in greater reverence to this day than 
King Roger. The porphyry sarcophagus that received 
his body rested long at Cefalu, until Palermo succeeded 
in effecting its transfer to her cathedral. 

On goes our train, and not sadly now. Every mo- 
ment it brings something new before our eyes, grove of 
oleanders, or fragment of old Roman bridge, or flock 
of sheep and goats shepherded by quaint men or women 
in strange array of raggedness, until at length the Lipari 
Islands appear. For a long time these grow from more 
to more, now lighted by the sun as it sinks toward the 
west, now solemn beneath the cloud shadows, until 
lost in the dusk of evening. ‘Then the train plunges 
into a long tunnel, runs down a steep incline, and we are 
at Messina, the extreme eastern town of Sicily. Out 
of one train into another. We have been following the 
northern coast line of the island. In ten minutes we 
are on its southern shore, close to the seething water’s 
edge, the roar of its breakers louder than the rumble 


of the train. On this shore the constant beat of the © 


sea is peculiar. Without any wind it is constant, and, 
as far as eye can reach, in starlight or sunlight, one sees 
a white fringe of foam. Over broad, dry beds of torrents, 
through tunnel after tunnel, stopping every four or five 
miles (for the train is of the huckleberry order) to drop 
a bag of mail, we go on for some thirty miles to a dimly 
lighted station directly under Taormina. It rains. 
But it is only a step from the train to the carriage in 
waiting to receive us. The horses, anxious to be off, 
start at a pace that alarms us. We are at once going 
at a speed that rivals Puck’s putting girdle round the 
earth. The road is broad, splendid, ever ascending in 
zigzags, first this way, then that, giving at each turn 
a grander sense of height overhead or of depth beneath 
than the last. Nothing is distinct, and this indistinct- 
ness aids the imagination. The spirited steeds main- 
tain their speed all up the three miles of their climb, 
and soon we are in Hotel Victoria at Taormina. But 
neither moon nor stars nor Mount A¥tna can be seen 
to-night. 

“‘Just come out. Yes, it is visible!”” Soit was. But 
how different from the Mount A‘tna of our imagination! 
Its very vastness dwarfed it. We had not realized 
that the highest voleano in Europe was ninety miles 
in circumference at its base. The slope is so gradual 
from base to summit that the first impression is to- 
tally different from that of an abrupt mountain rising 
eleven thousand feet above the plain and sea and pro- 
duces something like a disappointment. Then, too, 
this morning there is no smoke. The snow scarcely 
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comes down more than three thousand feet: the long 
slopes below are clothed with forests. But the sum- 
mit is clear and glittering in the sunlight. This for 
a few minutes only. Then the clouds wrap themselves 
round the head of our disappointment. We hope the 
monarch will uncover, and show himself longer another 
day. 

Taormina is rapidly becoming the popular tourist 
resort of Sicily. Not only is it one of the best, but it 
is the safest point whence to study the effect of light 
and shade on the mighty slopes of Ajtna and the long 
and jagged coast line of the ever-foaming sea. Places 
down below are malarial. This place is high in air, 
above all risk of malarial fever. It is also extremely 
picturesque—some one called ‘‘madly picturesque.” 
It lies on a shelf of limestone rock, one long street with 
rib-like lanes ascending and descending on either side. 
Above and behind this one long street three tall, jagged 
peaks fling themselves wildly upward against the sky, 
like ‘‘mountains altogether gone mad and raving.” If 
one wishes to realize what may be meant by ‘“‘moun- 
tain insanity,’ let him come to Taormina. Here we 
find are Americans in abundance, and of excellent 
quality. They are from various familiar towns,—Newton, 
Mass., Orange and Princeton, N.J., Richmond, Wis., 
Boston, Salem, and all along the ‘‘wild New England 
shore.” They have plenty of money, and monop- 
olize the best hotel. Hotel accommodation is but lim- 
ited; and at this height, in an exceptional winter like 
this, with Atna with its chill in the air, one needs a hotel 
with central heat, else he is never warm except when 
walking briskly or in bed. This town, like all others 
in Sicily, has its layer upon layer of ancient history. 
Here first dwelt the Siculi, then Greeks, Romans, Sara- 
cens, Normans; and each of these has left its mark, 
either an old ruin on crag overhead, or an amphitheatre 
half buried beside the street, or a door-way or window 
in ancient palace wall, or long rows of tombs in the rocks 
dating back to pre-Hellenic days. The earliest Greek 
colony in Sicily was just here, planted in B.c. 735. It 
began the most interesting thing here, if one excepts 
7&tna, the wild peaks tossing themselves up overhead, 
and the long coast line white with its fringe of foam— 
the Theatre. These Greeks began it. The Romans 
enlarged and completed it. The Saracens did their 
best to despoil and demolish it. Hewn in solid rock 
on a commanding hillside, semi-circular, three hundred 
feet in diameter, space for orchestra a hundred and 
fifteen feet long, stage well preserved, acoustic prop- 
erties so perfect that a word uttered on the stage carried 
to every point of its circumference,—it is still the one 
thing best worth seeing at Taormina. One does not 
tire of it during the daylight. The enterprising behold 
from it the spectacle of the rising sun. If you wish to 
find your friends, the likeliest place is this most im- 
pressive ruin. The view from it, changing with every 
hour of the day, is never without its charm. On one 
side rises Aétna, in sullen or in glorious mood; on the 
other, far away, the long receding range of the Calabrian 
hills; beneath, stretching quite to the horizon line, 
the changeable blueness of the sea, always in perfect 
sympathy with the more luminous and brilliant blue 
of the abyss above. 

Two weeks at Taormina, and A‘tna would not be gra- 
cious! Sometimes, for an hour in the early morning, 
his head remained uncovered. ‘Then we had to be con- 
tent with a tremendous mass of cloud, dark and far 
from impressive. He was a cold neighbor, sending a 
chill air or a tempest or a rain almost every day. One 
day, to the delight of the Taormirians, he covered all 
the ground with snow. The novelty of it was a local 
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Barefoot childhood did not mind it. The 
roses did not. The stocks were even more fragrant in 
the garden than before. The red-hot pokers remained 
as intense. All the same, it tried the patience of those 
who did not come to sunny Sicily for storm and snow. 
We paced the long street, we went down and up the 
zigzags, we inspected the comforts of the great hotels, 
we called upon friends, and finally determined to bear 
this snub of the mighty monarch no longer. We were 
even forced to include him in our belief that ‘‘these 
royalties are a bad lot,’’ when, lo and behold! this 
brought him to terms. It was not to be that we should 
leave him in such company. After a night of storm, 
on the morning of our last Sicilian day, he stood forth 
in all the glory of his majestic greatness. No single 
mountain we had ever seen had presented outline so 
simple, so grand. From the most distant upslope of 
his base to the dazzling whiteness of his summit not 
a suggestion of cloud! All the eyes that had waited 
so long were uplifted, fixed upon him. Taormina was 
not. Aitna was everything. How stupendous a pres- 
ence! What individuality! Not one of a range, but 
standing there alone; not beautiful, but more than that,— 
sublime; strong and mighty, his head clearly outlined 
against the brilliant sky! Nor is this the mood of an 
hour. All the day he stands forth shadowless. It was 
enough, all that we could have asked or waited for. So 
we said adieux to the pleasant people out of many lands 
and nations at Hotel Victoria, house beloved of artists, 
and were soon dashing down behind the fleet horses 
in the open carriage, over the splendid zigzag road, toward 
the station four miles below. 

We are leaving Sicily. But it is not conventional 
to leave Sicily, in either book or letter, without mention 
of those terrible fellows, the brigands. No one thinks 
of overlooking, or of failing to mention them. If you’ 
read ‘‘Sunny Sicily’”’ or ‘‘Picturesque Sicily’? or Doug- 
las Sladen’s ponderous volumes on Sicily, you will find 
an appended chapter concerning these gentry. Ever 
since we came to Sicily we have heard and read enough 
about them to tell upon any overactive imagination. ° 
But we have seen nothing, even though out after dark 
and in lonely places. Many a tale is told on a winter’s 
night around the smouldering fire, and one naturally 
grows curious to get at the facts concerning the sup- 
posedly omnipresent but always invisible company of 
the Mafia. Do these unorganized but strongly united 
bands of terrorists exist? Most certainly, you are told; 
and you never know but the man on the street, or sit- 
ting opposite you in the train, or standing beside you 
in a church, is one of them. Not only do they exist, 
but by a kind of subtle instinct they know and are pre- 
pared to stand by each other. They are the bravest 
of the brave, the most honorable of the honorable, with 
a finer and firmer sense of justice than all the lawyers 
and judges and juries of the land possess. In fact, they 
cannot abide the law’s delays, and take the law into their 
own hands. ‘These red-tape procedures are an abomi- 
nation unto them. Legal proceedings are often ren- 
dered impossible by the fear they still create. Police 
dare not arrest, witnesses dare not testify, and the jury 
is doomed which ventures to convict. They are a higher 
court, binding and loosing and executing whom they 
will. All this comes out as you pry into the mystery 
of their being. They show no favor; take the life of 
one of their own number if he shows himself a coward, 
or if he insults his brother brigand, as quickly as that 
of an outsider. If all know who has used the knife 
and slain his man, none will tell. Fine and high above 
all that is ordinary is the Mafia sense of honor. They 
do not molest strangers. You can feel quite secure 
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on that point, unless you are notoriously a millionaire, 
and they can manage to catch and hold you until a 
ransom is paid. Four brothers, sons of a man of wealth, 
found themselves but three. Where the fourth? Car- 
ried off by the brigands. He would be restored to his 
brothers upon payment of ten thousand pounds. The 


brothers declined to pay such a sum, and haggled. They * 


promised fifty, a hundred, or five hundred. In vain. 
Then they were brought to terms by a note saying that, 
if two thousand pounds were paid by a certain hour 
of the next day, their brother would be freed; if not, 
he would be killed. The money was paid, and the in- 
cident ended. Men of large estate make of these Mafia 
friends and protectors, pay them handsomely to guard 
both their property and person. A gentleman who has 
extensive vineyards on the slopes of Atna has to main- 
tain some fifty of them, I was told, to save his grapes 
until the time of harvest. Without these Mafia he could 
do nothing. A friend whose acquaintance I made at 
Palermo told a landed proprietor, resident in that city, 
that he proposed to make an excursion through a little 
explored part of the island. ‘‘Don’t you do it without 
letting me know some days beforehand, that I may 
make sure that you go and come in safety.’’ The brig- 
ands who might have annoyed must be bribed, or paid 
to protect. As one reflects upon these merry men, their 
delicate sense of honor, their inability to suffer wrong- 
doing in others, their taking all law into their own hands, 
their readiness to do anything that will serve their imme- 
diate interest, their contempt for the conventional sen- 
timents and accepted standards of ordinary humanity, 
one becomes curiously aware that Mafianism is not 
peculiar to Sicily. The so-called civilized nations are 
also the Mafia. Each uses the knife if its flag be in- 
sulted. Each has the bravery that defies both God’s 
law and man’s for a consideration. Each seeks to ter- 
rorize all the rest. Without organization, all have an 
occult coherence, acting in concert when it serves an 
end, but acting perfidiously when unrighteousness offers 
the higher bid. The kingdoms of the world are still 
subject to a Mafianism unspeakably more mischievous 
than that of Sicilian brigands. s. F, 
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Preparation for War. 


BY HON. WAYNE MACVEAGH. 


Congress now presents the unwelcome spectacle of 
devoting a far greater portion of its time to considera- 
tions affecting war directly or indirectly than to any 
one of the serious and threatening domestic problems 
which confront the country and demand solution. It is 
not at all necessary to believe them guilty of wilful mis- 
conduct in acting as they do, nor are they much more 
to be blamed for doing so than is the general public 
for acquiescence in such conduct. I do not, however, 
in the Jeast undervalue the difficulties of courageous 
action in such matters. It is so much pleasanter to 
swim with the stream than against it, so much pleas- 
anter to be in the majority than in the minority. As 
loyal, devoted, patriotic Americans, we owe it to the 
memory of our fathers and to the free institutions they 
bequeathed us, not to fail to discharge our duties in these 
respects. We ought on every proper occasion, individ- 
ually, if mecessary, to serve notice on President and 
Congress alike that we will not longer submit in silence 
to an entire perversion of the principles for which the 
Revolution took place and of the aims and purposes for 
which our government was founded. For a hundred 
and twenty years the public prospered beyond any 
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poet’s dream. It was then a ‘‘world power’’ in the true 
sense, because it represented to all nations the strength 
and glory of liberty and peace. 

Surely the most militant person cannot doubt that 
our present army and navy are more than ample for our 
defence, as no country in the world is in the least danger 
of provoking a war with us. It is therefore not unrea- 
sonable to ask that the preparations for wars which can 
never happen, except by our own fault, should cease, 
and that we should devote ourselves again to our true 
mission, that of commending by our example free 
institutions to other nations, and, if we have any surplus 
treasure, let us expend it in lightening the expenses and 
the burdens of those whose days are given to toil and into 
whose lives enters far too little of brightness and joy. 

Above all we must demand that every controversy 
in which our country becomes involved must be peace- 
ably settled either by agreement with our adversary 
or by some form of honorable and impartial arbitration. 
Even if the controversy is with one of the great powers, 
though great powers now very seldom go to war with 
each other, we must insist upon this course; but, if the 
controversy is with a small country incapable of assert- 
ing its rights in arms against us,—and it is chiefly against 
such that great nations now wage war,—it is far more 
necessary for our honor and our dignity not to use our 
superior strength to refuse our adversary an appeal to 
a disinterested tribunal, for such a refusal would be a 
confession of wrong done to a country incapable of pun- 
ishing us for committing it, than which nothing could 
be baser. 

One of the consolations of the closing years of life is 
a sense of fellowship not so much with the spirit of the 
age, as with the spirit of the ages; and in that fellow- 
ship we may cherish an unshaken faith that in spite of 
all abatements 


“The world out of night 
Rolls into light.” 


It may move slowly, but it does move, and in the right 
direction; for we are learning nobler standards of life, 
more elevating conceptions of heroism, and more in- 
spiring ideals of civic duty, while we are also learning 
that the only true patriotism is rooted in reverence for 
the moral law. To assist, in however slight a degree, 
in such an advance is a service which brings with it its 
own abundant compensations, and we ask none other. 


Wagner’s Parsifal and the Garden of Eden. 


BY RODNEY F. JOHONNOT, D.D. 


That Wagner, in his opera ‘‘Parsifal,’”” made use of 
the conception of sin and redemption, which lies at the 
heart of Christian theology and is typified in the story 
of Christ’s Passion and Resurrection, is well known. 
The keynote of the opera is that redemption comes 
through suffering. Hence Gurnemanz, in welcoming 
Parsifal to Monsalvat to heal the wound of the king 
with the sacred spear which he has rescued from the 
hand of the evil Klingsor, says,— 


“Thou pure one! 
Patient, enduring one, 
All blessed pitying one, 
As the redeemed man’s suff’rings thou hast suff’red, 
the final load uplift now from his head.” 


Here Parsifal plays the part of the Christ in redeeming 
humanity by his sufferings. 

But a comparison of the legend of Eden with the 
opera shows so close a parallel that it cannot be acci- 
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dental, and proves that Wagner drew from this source 
also in his treatment of the original legend of ‘‘Parsifal.”’ 

Parsifal is introduced as a ‘‘guileless fool,’ or, as we 
should say in more common language, as a ‘‘pure inno- 
cent.” He is innocent of right and wrong, of good and 
evil: he has been brought up without knowledge of sin. 
He slays the swan not in wantonness, but in ignorance. 
This is exactly the state of Adam and Eve, ‘‘our first 
parents,”’ in the Garden of Eden. 

Again, ‘‘Parsifal’” in Wagner’s treatment is a drama 
of enlightenment. It shows how the ‘‘guileless fool”’ 
becomes enlightened, how his ignorance is changed into 
knowledge. Rightly interpreted, the legend of Eden 
has the same motive. It is not a story of humanity’s 
“fall,” as it has been interpreted in Christian theology; 
for, as Hosea Ballou said long ago, if man fell in Eden, 
he ‘‘fell upward.” Rather is it the story of man’s en- 
lightenment, of his passage from ignorance to knowl- 
edge. The writer of the story does not conceive of the 
act of Adam and Eve in eating the forbidden fruit as 
‘‘sin,”’ but only as evil. The theological notion of ‘‘sin’’ 
has been imported into the legend by later interpreters. 
The story is much older than the Hebrew Bible and 
springs from Babylonian sources. It is the primitive 
way of describing man’s acquisition of knowledge, his 
advance in the arts arfd sciences. Itis the story of human 
enlightenment. 

The method of enlightenment is also precisely the same 
in ‘‘Parsifal’’ as in the legend of Eden. Enlightenment 
comes not through innocence, but through knowledge 
of evil. So long as Adam and Eve were innocent of 
evil, they were not self-conscious nor did they have a 
moral consciousness: they were simply beautiful ani- 
mals with a somewhat higher range of mind than the 
other animals. It was contact with evil,—namely, 
disobedience of the command of God—which opened 
their eyes to real knowledge, which gave them knowl- 
edge of themselves and of a moral universe with its op- 
position of right and wrong, which makes them moral 
beings. So Parsifal’s enlightenment comes through 
contact with evil. According to the legend, he is to 
be enlightened through pity for suffering. 


“By ruth his knowledge, 
the blameless fool.” 


But the sufferings of Amfortas are not enough to arouse 
that ruth which shall give knowledge. He watches the 
spectacle of the king’s agony as he uncovers the Grail 
quite unmoved. It is the passionate kiss of Kundry 
which gives him vision of the meaning of the king’s 
suffering. The teaching of the opera is that of the 
story of Eden, that no moral enlightenment comes 
except through knowledge of evil. Innocence is but 
a primary stage in man’s development: he must know 
the nature of evil to be a moral being. 

Still further, the temptation is precisely the same in 
its motives in both stories, and in each has a twofold 
aspect, that of a lower and a higher temptation. The 
lowest temptation in Eden was the gratification of a 
mere forbidden ‘‘curiosity.” There is much evidence 
also, in the oldest forms of the legend, that the ‘‘forbid- 
den fruit’? was that of sexual desire. So in ‘‘Parsifal”’ 
Kundry appeals first to Parsifal’s passions; but, when 
this fails, she appeals to a higher side of his nature. If 
he yield to her, he shall be raised to divine power. 


“So! Hath then my kiss 
with world-wide vision endowed thee? 
If my great love should embrace thee, 
surely to God-head I will raise thee.” 


Precisely this second and higher form of temptation 
do we have in the Eden story. The command is laid 
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upon the pair in order to prevent them from becoming 
equal with Jehovah. So the serpent saith, ‘‘For God 
doth know that in the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes 
shall be opened and ye shall be as God.” 

It is this natural and noble desire for power which, 
according to the account in Matthew, constituted the 
last and greatest of the temptations Jesus experienced 
at the outset of his career,—the promise of ‘‘all the king- 
doms of the world and the glory of them.” Just as in 
Christian theology the scheme of redemption through 
Christ is indissolubly linked with the story of Adam’s 
disobedience, and is the sequence to it, so Wagner draws 
the motives and the methods of his opera from the Eden 
legend as much as from the story of the redemption of 
man through the suffering of Christ. 

Oak Park, ILL. 


In the Dark. 


The fields were silent and the woodland drear, 
The moon had set and clouds hid all the stars; 
And blindly, when a footfall met my ear, 
I reached across the bars. 


And swift as thought this hand was clasped in thine, 
Though darkness hung around us and above; 
Not guided by uncertain fate to mine, 
But by the law of love. 


I know not which of us may first go hence 
And leave the other to be brave alone, 
Unable to dispel the shadows dense 
That veil the life unknown; 


But, if I linger last, and stretch once more 

A longing hand, when fades this earthy day, 
Again it will be grasped by thine before 

My steps can lose the way. 


Mary Thacher Higginson. 


The Quest for Happiness. 


BY MARY P. WELLS SMITH. 


There is something almost pathetic in the universal 
desire for happiness. Whoever the human being, what- 
ever his age, capacities, or rank in the social order, his 
secret feeling is that he ought to be happy. Happiness 
is his due, as it were, and the quest for happiness is the 
motive largely underlying his conduct. To remember 
this makes one charitable for much that is distasteful. 
Poor fellow human beings! Why should we complain 
or look upon them askance, because their ways are not 
as our ways, and often causes us some discomfort? They 
are all out in a wild pursuit of what is sometimes termed 
the ignis fatwus of happiness, so often does that much- 
sought boon seem to fly before the eager pursuit. 

The very derivation of the word shows the uncertain 
character of the state. Happiness is derived from the 
Welsh word ‘‘hap,” meaning ‘‘chance.’”’ Happiness is, 
then, that which may happen. But the happenings quite 
as often bring woe as weal. 

Precisely what is happiness? What do we mean when 
we talk of being happy? Many would define it as pleas- 
ure, living in a wild whirl of exciting amusements. But 
pleasure and excitement are often followed by a reaction, 
leaving one spent and exhausted, discontented with or- 
dinary life, which seems all the duller by contrast with 
the fleeting gayety. 

Some are certain that happiness lies in an abundance 
of possessions. Plenty of money, fine clothes, the good 
things of this life generally, would, in their opinion, yield 
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unbounded felicity. But, when we chance to know the 
inside of lives which outwardly seem so favored, often 
we find the same unrest, dissatisfaction, and striving for 
an ever-eluding bliss, or an ennui and satiety that is 
worse than discontent,—a sense that life is a sucked 
orange. “They’ve had the whole of it; what is worth 
while? Seeing them, we say, Pity the sorrows of the poor 
rich man! Havings alone never make happiness. One 
so easily grows accustomed to luxuries and luxurious 
surroundings. They become a matter of course, and do 
not in the least affect the real life, the life of the soul, 
which goes on beneath, unchanged by those outward 
surroundings, which are, after all, the mere accidents of 
life. 

Is love happiness? Yes and no. The love of the 
lovers and loveresses is certainly a mixed joy, often a 
wild succession of raptures and despairs. They are 
raised to the seventh heaven of bliss at one moment, 
only perhaps to be tumbled down to abysses of despair 
the next. Courtship is often a state of great unrest, a 
time of adapting one’s self to new conditions, making 
one’s self over to fit new demands, new standards, a 
new life. The young couple look forward to marriage 
as the consummation of all their hopes. Then indeed 
they are to be perfectly happy. Dazzled by the rain- 
bow halo surrounding this state of future bliss, they 
forget the old saw,— 


“Pins and needles, needles and pins; 
When a man marries, his trouble begins.”’ 


Old saws are always the outgrowth of human expe- 
rience. Marriage brings too often disillusion, and al- 
ways cares and anxieties hitherto undreamed of. But, 
if the couple are earnest and true and really love each 
other, gradually they fit themselves to the new respon- 
sibilities, and another happy home blesses the world. 
In home love, the love of husband and wife, of parent and 
child, are certainly found the highest earthly happi- 
ness. 

But behind this happiness is the haunting ghost of 
coming loss. The more priceless the treasure, the 
more we tremble. Cling to it as we may, we cannot 
forget that the end is surely coming, how soon we know 
not. ‘To-day we hold our dear ones in close embrace. 
We can see and touch them, hear their voices, minister 
to them. Love shines from their eyes into ours. To- 
morrow there may remain only the unanswering silence, 
the echoing loneliness, the vain cries into space. Well 
is it for us then if we can still thank God amid our tears 
for having so long enriched our lives with the living 
presence of these loved ones and with their memory now. 

Does fame and power give happiness? ‘The lives of 
the famous show us that, if they were wise people, their 
fame was a thing wholly outside their real living, 
which went on quite independently of it. While suc- 
cess was no doubt pleasant, yet their fame had little to 
do with their real happiness, which depended on much 
simpler matters. If they were unwise, then their fame 
was a goad in their side, a fruitful cause of unrest, envy, 
jealousy, of restless anxiety lest their claims be over- 
sit lest some rival win more laurels, and outshine 
them. 

Is then this universal quest for happiness a vain pur- 
suit? Must we reach the dismal conclusion that happi- 
ness is an absolute impossibility, that indeed ‘‘Man never 
is, but always to be blest?’’ We are in the habit of 
wishing our friends ‘‘a Happy New Year.”’ Why should 
we belittle our own intelligence and mock our friends 
by such idle words if, in reality, we are wishing them 
the impossible? 

In the first place, we may always safely look with re- 
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spect upon any universal feeling or instinct of human 
nature, because it is God-given. In every human soul 
God has implanted this intense yearning for happiness. 
Therefore we must infer that God meant us to be happy. 
All his creatures are happy in their natural state so long 
as unmolested. The birds soar rapturously skyward, 
dip and sink and float in pure ecstasy in the soft summer 
air, and from every tree pour forth their joy in mere 
existence. Cattle graze contentedly in the fields or lie 
peacefully chewing the cud; young lambs and colts, and 
some old horses too, frisk about the pasture; the cat lies 
basking in the sun,—all happily content. All nature 
wears an aspect of joy and delight. Was man alone 
created with this desire for happiness, only to be per- 
petually thwarted? No, from analogy alone we infer 
that God meant that we too should be happy, and, if 
we are not, it is because we fail to use the means he has 
given us. 

If we analyze our own nature, I think we should de- 
Look- 
ing back over life’s experience, we can see that certain 
things do yield that sense of inward content which we 
call happiness. Let us briefly consider what they are. 

A prime source of happiness is work. To put forth 
our God-given powers, to be active and useful, to do the 
thing we were born to do, to use our native gifts in what- 
ever direction they may lie, to feel that we are actually 
doing something, the best that in us lies, to help the 
world along,—this is indeed happiness, yielding the 
highest satisfaction. Their workless, do-less lives are 
no doubt the chief source of the restlessness and satiety 
prone to afflict the very rich; that is, those of that class 
who give themselves wholly to pleasure-seeking in ef- 
forts to ‘‘kill time.’”’ Those of large fortunes who hold 
their wealth as a great trust, know well the happiness 
that comes from generous helping. In Genesis we are 
told that work was sent on mankind as a punishment 
for the transgression of our first parents. ‘‘In the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread, until thou return unto 
the grewnd.’’ So runs the sentence. 

Blessed condemnation! Who would care to loaf 
around an Eden all one’s days, aimless and useless, the 
fruits of the trees dropping into one’s mouth as one lay 
supinely on his back in their shade? One shudders to 
picture what this world would be without the joys of 
work. God has given every one of his children some 
gift, some strong point. ‘‘There are diversities of gifts, 
but the same Spirit” working in and through all. A 
friend once spoke to me disparagingly of herself as a no- 
body, because, as she said, she had no ‘‘gifts.’”’. She 
could not write or speak or sing or play or paint. Yet, 
when this friend came into the house on a cloudy day, 
the sun seemed suddenly to shine, such a wholesome air 
of radiant cheerfulness came with her. This gift, to be 
a sunshine-bringer, seemed to me the greatest of all. We 
should never despise our own gifts. 

Work brings growth. ‘‘To him that hath shall be 
given” applies as truly to working power as aught else. 
By using our native energies, we enhance them, gain 
strength, ease, and power. The more we do, the more we 
cando. ‘True, there isa vein of natural laziness in us all. 
Laziness is probably ‘‘original sin,” so dormant and uni- 
versal is it. Even the most energetic at times find them- 
selves shrinking before new tasks, sighing for ‘‘the ease, 
the rest, the joys,” looking vaguely forward to a possi- 
ble future time when, instead of stemming the cur- 
rent vigorously, they can lay by the oars, and float 
peacefully down stream. But this idea is wholly mis- 
taken in reference to the pursuit of happiness. Espe- 
cially as people grow older should they resist the in- 
sidious inroads of laziness. It is so easy to say, ‘‘I am 
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too old” to do this.or that, and drop supinely and pre- 
maturely out of the world’s activities. The only way 
to retain our faculties is to use them. We should be- 
wate of saying, ‘‘I am too old,” so readily does our in- 
nate laziness seize upon this excuse for its own indul- 
gence. -Rather let us ‘‘do all we can as long as we can,” 
assured that this way lies the truest happiness. 

To have a lively interest in people lends a real pleas- 
ure to life, what might-be called in homely phrase a 
taste for folks, not merely our friends and relations, or 
our special set of a few congenial spirits of like surround- 
ings, but a liking for humanity just as it runs,—the rich 
and the poor, the learned and the ignorant, the every- 
bodies, God’s children, wherever we meet them. ‘Those 
who choose to live exclusively, shut within a carefully 
selected circle of kindred natures, make a tremendous 
mistake, and seldom realize what their narrowness has 
cost them. They lose’ so much that would broaden 
and enrich their lives. Only small souls assume ex- 
clusive airs. The more truly great a man, the more 
simple do we find him. We are told that Emerson al- 
ways had an air of expecting to learn something of every 
one he met; and Edward Everett Hale gives as one of 
his four rules for living, ‘‘Rub elbows with the rank and 
file.’ Rarely do we come in contact with a person 
from whom we may not receive something if we meet 
him on the plane of a kindly human sympathy. It all 
lies in our innate feeling. If we have within a cordial, 
kindly feeling, it will shine out unconsciously in the eye 
glance, the tone, the smile. Only a few casual words 
may be interchanged; but the two meet and part, each 
going on his way brightened by a sense of brotherly 
kindness exchanged. And so life is made sweeter and 
happier. A modern poet has said:— 


“Tf I covet one high grace, 
It is this, upon my face # 
hig to show an inner light 

o illumine others’ night. 


“Give me stich a look —so high— 
That the saddest passer-by, 
On a sudden glad, shall say, 
‘Somewhere shines the sun to-day!’” 


In one person, however, should one bewaré of becom- 
ing unduly interested; namely, one’s self. The moment 
one discovers that he is dwelling much upon self, es- 
pecially if he falls to pitying himself, he is in danger, 
and must rouse himself to resist. Self-pity is a corrod- 
ing, weakening feeling. To every one come sometimes 
downcast moments when it seems little worth while to 
go on living, when the game seems hardly worth the 
candle. This mood is always the signal for resolute ex- 
ertion. In Life lately appeared this pithy anecdote. 
The pessimist says: ‘‘What is the use of struggling? 
We are all destined to meet our Waterloo some day.’ 
The optimist replies, ‘‘When I meet my Waterloo, my 
name is going to be Wellington.” That is the right 
spirit. No matter what has happened, we are not to 
lay down our arms, but to go on with the fight as bravely 
and cheerfully as may be. 

Of course happiness is partly temperamental. Some 
are born optimistic, some pessimistic. It is largely a 
question of the sanguine or bilious temperament. To 
be born with an enthusiastic, hopeful temperament is a 
great gift, more to be desired than great riches. The en- 
thusiast lends wings to all causes, and retains youthfulness 
of spirit to the last, in spite of all life’s buffetings. But 
even those naturally inclined to look on the dark side 
can overcome this tendency in large degree by resoltite 
effort. Cheerfulness, like other virtues, can be culti- 
vated, is in fact, a duty. The blues should always be 
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resisted. Often we can turn our troubles around, and 
lighten them immensely by taking hold of them by the 
right handle. Many must remember James Freeman 
Clarke’s fine sermon on ‘‘The Two Handles.” Every 
one has so many blessings. Matters might be so much 
worse than they are. 

In my feading-book as a child was a story which 
made an indelible impression. The writer dreamed 
that on a certain day every one was to be allowed 
to throw away his troubles, but only on condition that 
he took up the troubles of some one else. The day 
came, and each hastened to the appointed place, and 
gladly threw his troubles on the vast pile accumulating 
rapidly. One threw on the pile his humpback, another 
his scolding wife, another his poverty, another his ill- 
health, and soon. But, when each must select a trouble 
from the pile to bear away, great was the doubt and hes- 
itation. The humpbacked man did not want the scold- 
ing wife or feeble health, and the rich man who had 
thrown down his poor health did not want to take either 
poverty or the humpback. At last, sadder and wiser 
people, each shouldered again by preference his old 
familiar trouble, and bore it away. If we cannot reason 
ourselves out of our dark mood, then we should up and 
away. Fresh air and sunshine are almost sure specifics 
for the blues, and a great heart-cheerer is trying to help 
some one else who is having a hard time. Insensibly 
our own burden is lightened, and the effort we have 
made to cheer another reflects sunshine back into our 
own soul. 

If our woes are not fancied or temperamental, but 
real annoyances and vexations, which yet cannot be 
helped, then we must simply try to rise above them, 
bear them quietly, and not let them affect our peace. 
I once went to see an old lady who was full of trouble 
because the tenants who occupied part of her house an- 
noyed her. They were not neat, their children were 
noisy, etc. Yet they were good tenants, paying 
promptly, and she did not wish them to leave. ‘‘Very 
well,’ I said, ‘‘then you can only shed the annoyance. 
Don’t think about it. Shed it.” This phrase struck 
her fancy, and was repeated with emphasis. When I 
called again, she asked: ‘‘What was that you said? I’ve 
forgotten.” 
a piece of paper, and pinned it up on her wall as a re- 
minder. ‘‘Shed it” is not a bad motto for any of us. We 
all need to learn to shed annoyances. Great good sense 
is there in the nursery rhyme :-— 


‘For every evil under the sun 
There is a remedy, or there is none. 
If there be one, try to find it; 

If there be none, never mind it.” 


Good health may well be called the foundation-stone 
of happiness. Without it there may be resignation, a 
patient, cheerful endurance, but hardly happiness. 
Good health diffuses a radiant sense of well-being through 
the soul. Difficulties that would otherwise seem over- 
whelming, are slight to the buoyant courage of the strong 
and well. Can we control health? I think we can, in 
part, at least. Cheerfulness”"promotes’ health. Another 
great point is to carry the idea of health in the mind, 
avoid talking or thinking over-much about diseases and 
symptoms. I found somewhere this, called ‘‘A Chris- 
tian Science Prayer,’ which might be used to ad- 
vantage by many Christians,— 

‘Forgive us our sins, that we have this day talked 
about our backaches, that we have told our neigh- 
bors that our food hurt us, that we have mentioned to 
a visitor that there was a lump in our stomach, that we 
have wasted our valuable time which should have been 
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So I wrote, ‘‘Shed it!’ in large letters, on 
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spent in thy service in worrying, for fear that our stom- 
ach would grow worse.” 

We have all known people whose minds became so 
filled with thoughts of sickness that they were really 
diseased, and impaired the body’s health: An extract 
from the ‘‘Laws of Life,” called ‘‘The Secret of Health,” 
covers the ground so well that I quote it entire:— 

“Don’t worry. Don’t hurry. ‘Too swift arrives as 
tardy as too slow.’ ‘Simplify!’ ‘simplify!’ ‘simplify!’ 
Don’t overeat. Don’t starve. ‘Let your moderation 
be known to all men.’ Court the fresh air day and night. 
‘Oh, if we knew what was in the air!’ Sleep and rest 
abundantly. Sleep is nature’s benediction. Spend less 
nervous energy each day than you make. Be cheerful. 
‘A light heart lives long.’ Think only healthful thoughts. 
‘As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.’ ‘Seek peace 
and pursue it.’ ‘Work like a man, but don’t be worked 
to death.’ Avoid passion and excitement. A moment’s 
anger may be fatal. Associate with healthy people. 
Health is contagious, as well as disease. ‘Don’t carry 
the whole world on your shoulders, far less the universe. 
Trust the Eternal.’ Never despair. ‘Lost hope is a 
fatal disease.’ ‘If ye know these things, happy are ye 
if ye do them.’”’ 

Many are the resources within the reach of most, tend- 
ing to a healthful pleasure in life. The love of nature, 
of books, and of children, bring a delight only increas- 
ing with the years. We may be old, poor, alone; but the 
spring sunrise will still dawn, the summer flowers nod 
over the grass, the autumn woods glow with radiant 
splendor, the winter moonlight fall on the new snow. 
The mountains, the sky, the sea will still be ours, and 
our delight in them will be keener every year. 

Books are a perpetual companionship and inspira- 
tion to one who loves them. 


“For you and I know, dear heart, as the swift-winged years go by, 
And ‘the valors of youth depart, and the waiting days draw nigh, 
What joy and cheer may come in the quiet fireside nook— 

The strife of the world shut out—with a shaded lamp and @ book.”’ 


The bright eyes of children have a penetration often 
lacking in their elders. Nothing can disguise from them 
the young heart under the wrinkles and gray hairs that 
enters with ready sympathy and delight into all their 
interests, and often there is a true comradeship between 
the child and the octogenarian, most delightful to both. 
Nothing keeps the heart young like a love for chil- 
dren. 

But, after all has been said, it may yet be asked, 
How shall we bear the heavy losses which life is certain 
to bring, the unbearable sorrows and trials which yet 
must be borne? In the great crises of life all the help 
is summed up in two words,—God is. There we can rest. 
Because he is, because he created us and loves us with 
a father’s love, we can trust where we cannot see. The 
‘‘why”’ of much of our lives we shall never know here. 
But, if we can accept God’s will implicitly, resting there, 
great peace may come. And peace, in the last analysis, 
is happiness. 

Finally, to sum all up, if we can keep ourselves alive 
and awake to the last, busy about things worth doing, 
using every faculty God has given us, taking a hearty, 
loving, helpful interest in our fellow-beings and in good 
causes, seeing and feeling God in the wonder and beauty 
of nature everywhere surrounding us, and resting im- 
plicitly in his will, then shall we keenly realize the truth 
of Frederick Hosmer’s words,— 


“How many the blessings 
The day has to give 

*The soul that is seeking 
Truly to live!” 
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Then, when the quick revolving year brings around 
the 1st of January, we may. confidently wish our friends 
a ‘‘Happy New Year,” and go to work to help each other 
realize the wish. And by and by, when the last of the 
earthly years shall come, with faces already bright with 
the g i the coming dawn, may we enter upon the 
Happy New Year beyond, in the spirit of Stevenson’s 
verse,— 

“Under the wide and starry sky 
Dig my grave, and let me lie; 
Glad did I live, and gladly die, 
And I lay me down with a will.” 


GREENFIELD, Mass. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


“Ulysses.” 


Push off, and, sitting well in order, smite 
The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars, until I die. 
It may be that the gulfs will wash us down: 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 
And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 
Though much is taken, much abides; and, though 
We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven, that which we are, we are; 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, 
Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 
—Aljred Tennyson. 


Loyalty and Law. 


There is a curious passage in one of Charles Kingsley’s 
Sep the folly of which he learned himself before he 

ied. 

It is a melancholy wail because the people of a re- 
public cannot know the joys of the enthusiasm of loy- 
alty. An Englishman had his queer, and a good queen 
at that, whom he could love and for whom he could 
“die with rapture.” But an unfortunate republican— 
woe is me! The poor creature crawls to his grave with- 
out knowing the joy of such devotion. Such in sub- 
stance was Charles Kingsley’s groan. 

Before the early editions of the book were sold Kings- 
ley saw our people rise as one man in reverence for the 
Constitution of their government: millions of men of- 
fered themselves to its servants to sustain and maintain 
it, though they died. Here was a country which they 
loved, and they could die for an idea. 

And at that very time I heard a man, who loved Eng- 
land and was proud of his ancestry there,—a man who 
was one of the leaders of America in that struggle,—say, 
so sadly, ‘‘England never makes war for an idea.” 

“Loyalty to law,”’ this is the foundation of a republic. 


“God give us Law in Liberty 
And Liberty in Law.” 


That is the way Mr. Cutler puts it in his Phi Beta 
poem, and schoolmasters would do well if they bade 
their boys learn those words to speak on days of ceremony. 

Not long ago I had the pleasure of meeting the young 
women whom the city of Brooklyn trains in its highest 
school. There were more than two thousand of them, 
who met for the purposes of a great ceremony in their 
large assembly hall. They were not new to the occa- 
sion. It was one of the joint exercises, not infrequent, 
of the school. A few minutes were sufficient for the 
entrance of thejtwo thousand from their different halls, 
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and, when all were assembled, an officer of the school 
brought in the American flag and placed it in the middle 
of the hall. The assembly of young ladies prayed God 
for their country, sang a hymn of faith and triumph, 
and thus paid homage to the nation,—to a ‘‘government 
of laws, and not of men.” 

We all went to our daily duties, alive to the blessings 
of government by law,—blessings which we are too apt 
to forget because they are so common. We owe to John 
Adams the fine phrase, ‘‘a government of laws, and not 


of men.” It is one of the texts in the constitution of 
Massachusetts. In spirit it is wrought into the national 
Constitution. 


We shall make the new generation stronger, and its 
men and women will be more able to meet the terrible 
dangers of prosperity if we can train them, now they 
are boys and girls, to comprehend this loyalty to law,— 
‘Jaw in liberty and ‘liberty in law.’ And without 
cynicism or criticism one is tempted to ask, in how many 
high schools is there careful study, either of the State 
constitution or that of the nation? How many boys 
and girls of fifteen years old, if asked this morning what 
are the special powers of the nation and what the 
powers of the State under the federal Constitution, could 
answer the question at once? How many of them know 
who ‘‘ordains the Constitution”? We are all eager to 
extend the education in ethics which the public schools 
can give. Deep down in that education is the convic- 
tion that only those men or women are truly blessed 
who walk in the law of the Lord. 

EpwarpD E. HALe. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Spiritual Life. 


We may see never so clearly the line of action that we 
should follow; but have we the will and courage and de- 
sire to support us in that pathway ?—Howard N. Brown. 


BB 


Christianity wants nothing so much in the world as 
sunny people; and the old are hungrier for love than 
for bread; and the oil of joy is very cheap; and, if you 
can help the poor on with a garment of praise, it will 
be better for them than blankets.—Henry Drummond. 


rd 


Those who have the most of happiness think the least 
about it. But in thinking about and in doing their 
duty happiness comes, because the heart and mind are 
occupied with earnest thought that touches at a thou- 
sand points the beautiful and sublime realities of the 
universe.—Thackeray. 


Wouldst shape a noble life? Then cast 
No backward glances toward the past; 
And though somewhat be lost and gone, 
Yet do thou act as one new-born. 
What each day needs, that shalt thou ask, 
Each day will set its proper task. 
—Goethe. 
Td 


Men differ even more in their amounts of will than 
their amounts of can, and one’s individual success or 
failure is established more by his own amount of will 
than his amount of can. ‘The practical and great con- 
sideration is not, how much can I do, but how much 
will I do of what I can?—Wzulliam C. Gannett. 
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Literature, 


CITIZENSHIP AND THE DUTIES OF A 
CITIZEN. By Walter L. Sheldon. Chicago: 
W. M. Welch Company.—The imparting of 
moral or philosophical truth by dialogue 
has been popular from Plato down to Mrs. 
Markham and Sanford and Merton. It 
will doubtless be a favorite method for a 
long time still, though just as we are out- 
growing fables and apologues, and prefer to 
take our religion or philosophy ‘‘straight,”’ 
in sermon or “direct discourse,” we are apt 
to relegate conversational history to the 
school-room, for which place, indeed, this 
volume has been prepared. ‘‘Hence,’’ says 
the author, “the language cannot have the 
finish and elegance which a good teacher 
of English might prefer.’ (We are not 
quite sure about this.) Still, for the most 
part, in this difficult réle of school-room 
dramatist, Mr. Sheldon does not slip up too 
conspicuously, though we may tire a little 
of the general formula: ““Would it be hon- 
orable on his part? Oh, no, you exclaim, 
it would be highly dishonorable.’ Or, 
“How about the streets where we walk— 
how are they paid for? Oh, they, too, are 
paid for by means of the taxes.’’ ‘Though 
we may not heartily enjoy this exclamatory 
and convulsive style, we are bound to admit 
that the ends of the author’s arguments 
are furthered and the points well made in 
this dramatic presentation of the duties of 
citizenship. The dialogues are accom- 
panied by “Memory Gems.” We dislike 
the phrase, too suggestive of clubs, of “half- 
hours with Goethe and the Universe’; but 
the ‘“‘gems’’ are well enough. ‘There are 
admirable extracts from good orators and 
writers like Jefferson, Lincoln, Webster, 
John Bright, and Macaulay; good poems, 
some, however, not wholly free from Jane 
Austen’s “strong, natural, sterling insig- 
nificance”; and very good retellings of the 
old stories of deeds greatly done for free- 
dom, like the fall of the Bastille, the life of 
Howard, Washington at Valley Forge, and 
Pericles at Athens. Mr. Sheldon refers 
to books on Civics necessary for the stu- 
dent, like Mr. Dole’s ‘American Citizen,” 
John Fiske’s “Civil Government,” and Presi- 
dent Wilson’s “The State.” 


THE LETTERS TO THE SEVEN CHURCHES 
or Asta. By Prof. W. M. Ramsay. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong Company $3.— 
Whether one agrees with Dr. Ramsay or not, 
he will always find his books interesting. 
He writes from love of his subject, and has 
spent much time in study of his subject on 
the ground where the various scenes are 
laid. He holds that the seven letters to the 
churches and the Apocalypse belong to the 
last quarter of the first century. He be- 
lieves that their symbolism is to be inter- 
preted through a study of that which was 
familiar in the life of that time. He therefore 
introduces sixteen full-plate pictures and 
thirty-six illustrations in the text, showing 
cities, landscapes, sculptures, ruins, coins, and 
medals which he claims as illustrations of 
his main thesis. Dr, Ramsay does not ac- 
cept the statement, that the Apocalypse is 
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an earlier Jewish document like the Sibylline 
oracles worked over in the interests of Chris- 
tianity. He holds it to be the original work 
of John, who “‘expresses the divine voice with 
absolute authority of spiritual life and death 
in the present and in the future.” He 
claims that it is a psychological impossibility 
that these letters were written by a man who 
was working over an older tradition. To 
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as follows: ‘“‘That in music, as in other sub- 
jects, a class should master what is under- 
taken; that the proper question is not how 
many tunes have been learned, but how 
many songs have been mastered in thought 
and feeling; that such mastery requires*that 
school songs should be largely committed 
to memory, and therefore should be worthy 


|of being memorized; that songs should be 


him they seem to come from one who not) often reviewed in successive grades, and 


only felt that he was charged with the over- 
sight of these churches, but from one who had 
a right to feel so. He thinks that St. John’s 
authority did not arise from his general com- 
mission as an apostle, but from a direct con- 
structive connection with these churches, 
which was recognized by other apostles. 
He does not think that the seven letters were 
real epistles sent to churches, but one lit- 
erary composition including in its scope and 
purpose all the seven churches. The epis- 
tles end with an epilogue which concerns 
them all, beginning “‘as many as I love, I re- 
prove and chasten.’’ Whether one shall ac- 
cept the thesis of Dr. Ramsay or not, he may 
find in this book a vast amount of material 
which may become the common property of 
all scholars. 


FLORENCE IN THE POETRY OF THE BROWN- 
tINGs. By Anna Benneson MacMahan. Chi- 
cago: A, C. McClurg & Co—Mrs. MacMahan 
has done good service for Browning students 
in helping them, through her hints for the 
study of the poet, to a truer knowledge of 
his significance and inspiration. The present 
book has another purpose, and there is little 
of Mrs. MacMahan herself in it beyond the 
loving care with which pictures have been 
fitted to their appropriate places and Flor- 
entine views brought to illustrate the great 
lines referring to them. ‘This was a work 
worth doing. Surely, when one reads Brother 
Lippo’s description of his Coronation or An- 
drea’s appeal to his wife, he is glad to supple- 
ment the fancy by the actual painting! The 
London Browning Society thought so, or it 
would not have issued the single illustrations 
which we prize so much at the present time, 
and one of which, at least, is hardly to be 
had for love or money. Mrs. MacMahan 
has gone much farther than did the society, 
however, and no less than sixty-five full- 
page pictures accompany the text of ‘Old 
Pictures in Florence,” ‘Fra Lippo Lippi,’ 
“Andrea del Sarto,’ “The Statue and the 
Bust,” ‘““One Word More,” and the first book 
of ‘The Ring and the Book,” chosen from 
Mr. Browning’s poems, and “Casa Guidi 
Windows” and “The Dance’’ from those of 
his wife. The book is put in most attractive 
form by its publishers, and makes a strong 
appeal equally to lovers of the Brownings 
and of Florence, and these are many. 


THE RriverstpDE GRADED SonG Book, 
Part One. By William M. Lawrence. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co,—This song 
book is intended for the use of scholars in 
primary and intermediate grades, in the 
hope that it may relate singing more closely 
to the general work of the schools. Songs 
are to be taken up with the definite purpose 
of fitting them into the general plan of study. 
The statement of principles is announced 


thus made a life possession; and that the 
words of standard songs should be often 
used as material for language work, in spell- 
ing, writing from memory, and thought 
analysis. In both parts of the book will be 
found many settings of lyrics from the 
world’s great poets, especially from Long- 
fellow, Holmes, Whittier, and Lowell. Many 
songs that appeal strongly to the interest of 
children are suited to the special occasions 
usually celebrated in schools. The music 
is bright, melodious, and confined to the 
proper limits of young voices.” 

THE SLANDERERS. By Warwick Deep- 
ing. New York and London: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50..-The slanderers are the 
wives of the rector, the physician, and others 
of a peculiarly unlovely type in an English 
country village. Their victims are a young 
man who falls in love with one woman, then 
marries another, to please his father and 
come into an income of $25,000. His wife 
is a sensuous creature with whom he has no 
sympathy. They quickly quarrel, and she 
leaves him, to become entangled with a mil- 
itary man who takes advantage of her reck- 
lessness to serve his own purposes without 
being in love with her. Meanwhile the in- 
nocent husband has consoled himself in an 
exceedingly warm but Platonic relation to 
the woman whom he loves. She is the 
daughter of a miserly opium-eater, and, 
without friends, example, or instruction, 
has grown up to be a woman of rare beauty 
and character. The gossips get on the 
track of the Platonic lovers, who have fre- 
quent meetings in secret, and notify the 
absent wife. Out of all this snarl and tangle 
of fortunes the story is worked out to its 
dramatic conclusion. 


ANOTHER HArRDy GARDEN Book. By 
Helena Rutherford Ely. New York: The 
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Macmillan Company. $1.75 net—Like Mrs. 
Ely’s earlier book this depends for its interest 
and value wholly on the practical, authori- 
tative advice about raising flowers, fruits, 
and vegetables. It is not a romance nor a 
character study with the garden for a setting, 
but a straightforward record based on actual 
experience, which deserves and may con- 
fidently await the popularity the earlier book 
attained. Mrs. Ely is always encouraging, 
and she is so generous to beginners in matters 
horticultural that desire to imitate awakes 
and ambition steadily increases. She neg- 
lects nothing that the beginner really ought 
to know, and in the springtime, when one’s 
thoughts turn lightly to out-of-door work 
and pleasure, it has a timely interest. Begin 
now to plan, and you will never be sorry; 
for the cultivation of a garden means large 
returns in physical vigor and abiding enjoy- 
ment. The book is charmingly illustrated 
from photographs taken in the author’s gar- 
den by Prof. Charles F. Chandler. 


THE MASTER WorD. By L. H. Hammond. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50 
It is no wonder that we have many stories 
which present in some form the Southern 
problem of the two races, strangely and piti- 
fully held together by bonds of propinquity 
and mutual responsibility. The conditions 
of the past have left a heritage to the present 
which is always dramatic in its possibilities 
and often tragic. This is the story of a 
woman who brings up in her own home the 
beautiful daughter, who calls her mother, 
and her husband’s child, almost as white, 
who is ignorant of her parentage. The 
writer has no word of excuse for manifest 
wrongs, only an earnest desire to make the 
best of present chances for better things. 
The stery, as a novel, is not dependent on 
vexed questions for its interest, and the love- 
story is pleasantly told. 


OPERA SINGERS. By Gustav Kobbé. Bos- 
ton: Oliver Ditson & Co. $1.50-——In a sea- 
son of grand opera popular interest in the 
opera singers is naturally stimulated, and 
this collection of the articles by Gustav 
Kobbé originally contributed to Harper’s 
Weekly and the Woman's Home Companion 
has a timely significance. Mr. Kobbé dis- 
claims having made any attempt at criti- 
cism, intending the book mainly for a picto- 
rial souvenir, as which it is a handsome piece 
of work. ‘The “‘lives’’ of the singers are ab- 
solutely authentic, and the series of costume 
and other portraits seems to be very complete. 
To these is added a set of pictures taken 
during the tours of the Maurice Grau Com- 
pany which give intimate glimpses of people 
seen usually only behind the footlights. 


Tue Opau. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.25.—It is not altogether easy to un- 
derstand the reasons that have sent this 
novel to a second edition only a few days 
after the appearance of the first, unless the 


-fact is to be accounted for by the anonymity 


of the authorship and the supposition that 
the story is an intimate revelation of Boston 
society. Mary Elton is the heroine of the 
book, in spite of the fact that it is named 
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for “the other woman.” ‘The situation in| 
which a woman confesses her love for a man, | 
believing that her days of life are numbered, | 
has been handled more powerfully before; | 
but here, as throughout, there are many | 
natural and realistic touches. The best of 
the book is in the opening picture of Edith 
and in the rather clever conversation. | 


THE Summit House Mystery. By L. 
Dougall. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. | 
$1.50—With this book Miss Dougall enters | 
the field of detective fiction, and she does it | 
with remarkable success, presenting charac- | 
ters of individual interest, weaving around 
them a web of mystery and romance touched 
with horror, and bringing about the dénoue 
ment with an unexpected climax. It is not | 
one of those disagreeable detective stories, | 
in which each character in the book is in turn | 
subject to suspicion and each proved inno- | 
cent until the requisite number of pages is | 
finished when the last remains the guilty one; | 
but it has a legitimate mystery from first to 
last, that holds the interest, even when it is 
explained. 


Miscellaneous. 


Leading Events in American History, by 
John Montgomery Gambrill, is not put forth 
with any claim of exhaustive original re- 
search, something not needed for an ele- 
mentary text-book, but it is made up from 
the principa] matter in print relating to the 
subjects treated, including contemporary 
writings and State archives, in addition to 
the manuscript sources Statements have 
been carefully verified, and the material is 


intelligently presented. ‘The illustrations are 
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fresh and very attractive. Published by 


Ginn & Co 


Martha Hale Schackford, Ph.D., instructor 
in English literature in Wellesley College, has 
edited with introduction, notes, and sugges- 
tions for study the first book of Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene, which contains the legend of 
the Knight of the Red Cross. It is published 
as one of the Riverside Literature Series 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Miss Shackford 
does not overburden the student by sugges- 
tions or notes. Her first aim apparently is 
to lead him to discover for himself the charm 
of the poem and the fascination of its quaint 
but musical expression, If she could, she 
would make young Elizabethans of all her 
readers, and let them approach Spenser for 
pure love of his poetry, not because he has 
his rightful place in courses of English litera- 
ture. The suggestions for study are espe- 
cially helpful. 


Music Received. 


From Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York. 

The Musical Writing Book. A collection of exercises for 
acquiring practical familiarity with elementary harmony. 
By Prof. H. G. Tiepke. 

Organ Gems. Selected by Albert W. Berg. 

Wagner-Liszt Album of Piano Solos. 

Cupid’s Art. By Samuel D. Aronson. 

The Glorious Morn. An Easter song. By Daniel Proth- 
eroe. 

Just for To-day. Song by John B. Marsh. 

My Ain Sweet Lass. Song by H. W. Ruffner, 

Eleebie March Two-step. For the piano. By Jone 
Hoiles Marston. 

Oh, Tender and Sweet was the Master’s Voice. Song by 

rs. A. H. Taylor. 

Dee Stars Two-step. Forthe piano. By Charles J. 

ilson, é 

Saviour, breathe an Evening Blessing. Quartette. By J. 
Christopher Marks. 

Blessed be the Lord God of Israel. Installation hymn. 
Anthem. By H. P. Danks. 

Now is Christ risen from the Dead. Soprano solo and 
quartette. By Harvey B. Gaul. 

If Any Man lack Wisdom. Soprano solo and quartette. 
By H. P. Danks. 

Easter Carol Annual, No. 37. 

Awake, ye Saints, awake. Quartette, with solos for so- 
prano, tenor, and bass. 


New Easter Music 


SONG 


MARZO, EDUARDO 


Jesus fren (Violin Obligato.) High Voice-in E-flat (E-flat—a-flat). Low Voice in ‘B-flat (b-flat— 


E-flat 


A singable and melodious church-song, working up to a spirited climax. 


ANTHEMS 


MARZO, EDUARDO 
11,370. He is Risen! Heis Risen! So- 
prano Solo and Chorus. 16 
Melodious and genial and not difficult. 


NEIDLINGER, W. H. 
11,380. Lift up Your Voices Now! Bari- 
tone Solo and Chorus. 16 
Written in brilliant style, and effective for 
either quartet or chorus. 


PARKER, HORATIO 
11,372. I Shall not Die, but Live. Bari- 
tone Solo and Chorus. .16 
Strong in conception and workmanship, dig- 
nified yet vigorous, and of true churchly spirit. 
SCHNECKER, P. A. 
TE345- Angels Roll the Rock Away. 
For f oices (2 Sopranos, 2 Altos, Tenor, and = 
ass). I 
Written in six parts throughout, and particu- 
larly full and rich for chorus work. 


CAROLS 
CLOUGH-LEIGHTER, H. 
11,374.. Amen! Amen! (Easter Proces- 
sional for Voices in Unison.) -10 
11,373. Life Eternal. (Easter Processional.) 10 


‘wo dignified and stately processionals, of 
great breadth, yet firm in rhythm. 
LOUD, A. F. 
11,349. God Hath Sent His Angels. +10 
Simple in style, and might be used as a short 
and easy anthem. 


MANNEY, CHARLES FONTEYN 


11,358. Day of Resurrection. +10 
11,357. Welcome, Happy Morning! 
(Voices in Unison). 10 
Breathe a true carol spirit, free in melody and 
harmony. 


No. 2 makes a spirited processional. 
NEVIN, GEORGE B. 
11,344. The Triumph of the King. .12 
In a marked rhythm, re-enforced by the 
sturdy impulse of the melody. 


CANTATAS 


Christ Triumphant 
BY H. CLOUGH-LEIGHTER 


A masterly work, free and modern in struc- 
ture, for four solo voices, chorus and organ. 


The time required for performance is thirty 
minutes. 


Victory 
BY H. J, STEWART 


A short Cantata in close accord with the joyous 
character of Easter-tide. It can take the place of 
the usual anthem and has solos for soprano or tenor 
and baritone or mezzo-soprano. +30 


Copies of the above sent for examination 
Send for our complete catalogue of Easter music 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 


C. H. Ditson & Co., New York 


J. E. Ditson & Co., Philadelphia 


Order of your home dealer or the above houses 
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The Dome, 


How Brave! 


When I go to bed at night, 
You’d wonder that I dare 
To go into the room at all, 
If I told you what was there: 


There’s an elephant and a tiger, 
And a monkey and a bear, 

A lion with a shaggy mane 
And most ferocious air. 


But I think perhaps my bravery 
Will not excite surprise 
When I tell you that their master 
In a crib beside them lies. 
—A.L. Bunner. 


For the Christian Register. 
Inasmuch. 


BY MARY IRENE SMITH, 


Ted Blakely, John Howard, Ellis Hunter, 
Fred Martin, Douglas Sherman, and Will 
Heaton, six boys of the little city of Creigh- 
ton, had organized a club which they called 
the ‘“Irving.”” Ted Blakely was the presi- 
dent, for he was the idol of all the boys; 
and, because of his thoughtful kindness 
toward Will Heaton, the poor cripple, the 
boys all followed his example, and Will was 
asked to join the club. These boys were all 
in the same class at school and also in Mr. 
Pender’s class at Sunday-school. Their 
parents were in comfortable circumstances 
except poor Will’s, whose young mother had 
only the small income which she received 
from her sewing. 

The text which Mr. Pender had tried to 
impress upon their minds at their last Sunday 
class was, ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me”; and the way in which he 
had treated the subject had made a deep 
impression in Ted’s mind. All during the 
next week at school it kept recurring in his 
thoughts. 

This was a very exciting time in the gram- 
mar grade. It was the week before the spring 
vacation, and, as an inducement.to the par- 
ents and friends of the children to take more 
interest in the school work, and to please the 
children, Miss Davis had arranged a little 
spelling contest for Friday afternoon, and 
the successful speller was to receive a small 
medal. The boys were wild with excite- 
ment, and the event was especially interest- 
ing because Mrs. Hunter, Ellis’s mother, had 
promised the Irving Club boys that, if any 
of them should receive the prize, she would 
give a party at her home that evening for 
them and some of their girl friends; and 
they knew what a treat that would be, and 
what a hero would be made of the winner. 

The day finally arrived, and the school- 
room was crowded with interested parents 
and friends. The boys were talking at recess. 
“Ted Blakely will be sure to get it, that’s a 
cinch, You know it’s as easy for him to 
spell as falling off a log backward. We're 
depending upon him to get the honor for the 
club.” And so they rattled on until the 
bell rang and the teacher gave the programme 
for the afternoon, 

There were to be recitations, songs, and 
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to the contest of ClassA. The teacher gave 
the boys a few rules by which they were to be 
governed in the match, and stated that the 
person who was at the head of the class 
when the bell for dismissal should cease 
ringing would be the winner of the medal. 

They drew numbers for their places when 
the class was called, and Ted and Will 
Heaton found themselves near the foot; 
but they climbed step by step toward the 
head. ‘The words at first were easy, in order 
to give confidence and freedom from the em- 
barrassment natural in the presence of 
visitors. But they gradually became more 
difficult. One by one the boys dropped out, 
|,and among the rest were four of the Irvings, 
— Douglas, Ellis, John, and Fred. But Ted 
and Will were struggling on. Will’s mother 
was among the visitors, and her cheeks were 
flushed with excitement as she watched her 
boy going toward the head. 

Mrs. Blakely also watched Ted, and she 
felt quite sure that he would win. How 
proud she would be of her boy! Finally the 
bell began to ring, with Ted at the head and 
Will next to him. They knew it would ring 
only two minutes. ‘Ted’s heart beat with 
pride as he saw himself almost the winner, 
and just time for one more word. 

Poor Will! Ted almost wished he had 
missed, so Will could be first. Poor Will, 
who had so little to make him happy, while 
he had everything, a strong body and a good 
home. Suddenly he found himself repeating 
the verse, ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto the least of these, ye have done it unto 
me.’’ Here was a chance to give a little 
happiness to Will and his poor young mother. 
If he should know how to spell the next 
word, then Will would lose! Inasmuch— 
Why not miss it purposely? All these 
thoughts flashed through his mind in a few 
seconds. Could he make the sacrifice? The 
bell was ringing more and more slowly. 

“Ted, you may spell ‘magazine,’” 
the teacher. 

He knew instantly the correct way of 
spelling it, but in that instant he resolved 
to miss it. Very hesitatingly, and with an 
appealing glance at his mother, he spelled 
it ‘‘m-a-g-a-z-e-n-e.” 

“Tncorrect,’’ murmured the teacher, much 
surprised, and sorry to see her favorite march 
slowly to the foot. 

“Will, spell it, please.” 

‘““M-a-g-a-z-i-n-e,”’ said Will triumphantly. 

The bell ceased. Will Heaton was de- 
clared winner amid a hearty burst of applause. 

That same evening, true to her promise, 
Mrs. Hunter gave the party for the young 
people. Such fun as they had,’ all kinds of 
games and refreshments,—one of the most 
delightful evenings they had ever spent. 
Will was the hero of the evening, and poor 
Ted, unused as yet to self-sacrifice, had a 
few jealous pangs, but gradually stifled them 
and joined in the hearty congratulations; and, 
as the face of the poor cripple glowed with 
gladness, a sense of peace came to Ted. 
Will, being delicate, always went home earlier 
than the others from any of their social 
gatherings; and, when he said he must go, 
Ted, knowing that the walks were so icy for 
Will with crutches, offered to walk the short 


said 
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dialogues, then the last half hour was given | distance to Will’s home with him to see that 


he shouldn’t fall. 

After the two boys had left the house, one 
of the boys spoke up: ‘‘Say, fellows, what’s 
the matter with Ted? Did you notice how 
serious he seemed this evening? Guess he 
feels pretty bad about losing the medal. 
He’s such a. good speller, too.’ 

“It’s queer about his missing that very 
word, too,” said Fred, “‘ because only yester- 
day some of us were looking through a list 
of words, and somebody spelled that word 
the same way he spelled it to-day, and he 
corrected him instantly and without looking 
inthe book either. Doyou suppose that he— 
that he’’— 

“Yes, that’s just what I was suspecting!” 
spoke up Douglas, excitedly. 

“Well, what are you two hinting at?’ 
said some one else, and they all gathered 
around the two boys. 

“Tf I believed in betting, I’d be willing to 
wager almost anything that Ted Blakely 
missed it on purpose to give the chance to 
Will. What do you think, boys? I just 
believe he did it. Let’s find out as soon as 
he comes back.” 

“What's the excitement?’’ said Ted, ar- 
riving just in time to catch the last remark. 
The boys surrounded him. 

“Ted Blakely, did you or did you not know 
how to spell that word you missed this after- 
noon? Now the truth and nothing but the 
truth.” 

‘Oh, pshaw,”’ said Ted, “‘what’s the matter 
with you? Let’s play another game of flinch.”’ 
He was much embarrassed, and tried to get 
out of the unexpected difficulty. 

“Did you?” said the boys. ‘‘ Remember, 
you are an Irving and must tell us the truth.”’ 

But Ted steadily refused to answer, and 
the games went on. 

When the party was over, Ted was accom- 
panied home by the rest of the Irving Club, 
showing how well they understood and ap- 
preciated him. They made such an ado 
over him at his door that his mother came 
to see what was going on. ‘Just to show 
you that we are especially proud of our presi- 
dent this evening, Mrs. Blakely!”’ 

As Mrs. Blakely went through the upper 
hall later, on her way to her own room, she 
paused a moment, and, seeing that Ted was 
awake, she went in and kissed him tenderly. 

Ted’s good example was followed by the 
other boys in every way they could think of. 
A close observer might have noticed in the 
cold winter evenings after school either 
Douglas, Ted, or Ellis, or any two of them, 
carrying in the heavy wood for Will’s mother, 
after they had carried in their own, and in 
every little way they could do a kindness 
they did it. 


The Spider’s “ Busy-body.” 


Jamie was making good use of his eyes. 
It was his first visit to the city, and he was 
riding up town with mamma in the trolley- 
car, They were going to see grandma, 

At the second:story windows of many of 
the dwelling-houses the little boy saw some- 
thing that looked like a little box held to the 
window-sill by a flat, elbow-shaped iron rod. 
“Mamma, what are those funny things at 
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the windows for?’ he 
mamma and Jamie there was only one old 
gentleman in the car, and he was asleep. 
“They are window-mirrors, dear,’’ answered 
mamma. ‘‘A person looking into one of 
them from inside the room can see up and 
down the street. And, when the door-bell 


rings, one can look into the mirror and see 


who is on the doorstep. Sometimes the 
little glasses are called ‘busy-bodies,’ be- 
cause they tell so much.”’ 

When Jamie got to grandma’s house, he 
learned more about the busy-body; for 
grandma had one at her bedroom window. 
Jamie would often stand at this window 
when grandma and mamma were talking or 
sewing; and, when the door-bell would ring, 
he would say, “It’s only a huckster,’’ or 
“It’s a man selling brooms,” or ‘‘It’s a lady.”’ 

Jamie had a great deal to tell about the 
wonders of the busy-body when he got home. 
“At grandma’s you can sit at the front win- 
dow upstairs and know everything that’s 
going on in the street!’ he told papa. “You 
can see everybody, and nobody can see you 
looking. They’re awful cunning, those busy- 
bodies.”’ 

In September Uncle James, who was a 
naturalist, came to Jamie’s home in the 
country to study the habits of spiders. 
Jamie thought spiders very ugly. He won- 
dered how his uncle could spend so much 
time looking at a common spider’s web. 

“Say, uncle,’”’ he asked one day, ‘‘did you 
ever see a busy-body? Wasn’t it a pretty 
smart man who got them up—invented them, 
I should say ?”’ 

“Yes, it was,” smiled Uncle James. 
long before the idea of the busy-body came 
into the head of the inventor of them, the 
little common spiders had their busy-bodies.”’ 

“O uncle, you're joking,” laughed Jamie. 
‘How could spiders have busy- bodies, real 
ones ?”” 

“No, I’m not joking,” said uncle. ‘‘Some 
spiders have a cunning little arrangement 
that answers all the purposes of a busy-body. 
Come along with me to the garden, and I’ll 
show you something.” 

Jamie got his hat. He was eager to see 
the busy-body of the spider. As they walked 
toward the fence, uncle told him how the 


’ 


net of the spider caught and held flies and | 


other little insects on which the spiders fed. 

Directly they came to a spot where a 
spider’s web was stretched from a fence-post 
to a near-by rose-bush. 

Uncle crouched down on the long, dry 
grass a little distance away, whispering to 
Jamie not to move quickly or speak loud. 

“Because we don’t want to scare Mr. Spider 


if he should happen to be around,’’ said | 


Jamie under his breath. 

“That’s the idea,’ said uncle. ‘‘When 
you want to get acquainted with timid, 
living creatures, it doesn’t do to frighten 
them. Now I want you to look closely at 
that web.” 

“Ym looking,” said Jamie, who was on 
his knees close beside uncle. 

“Do you see that loose strand attached to 
the middle of the web, slanting upward to 
a leaf of the bush?” 

Jamie had not seen this outside line at 
first, but he saw it now. It was not woven 


asked. Besides | 


“But, 
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into the web like the other lines. 
upper end of it seemed to be attached to 
the under side of the leaf. ‘‘Yes,” said 
Jamie. ‘‘What’s it for?” | 

“It’s the spider’s busy-body,”’ 
“Very likely Mr. Spider is hiding under that | 
leaf. By means of the line, one end of which | 
is fastened on the spider’s body, the cunning 
fellow knows when an insect is caught in the 
net. By the busy-body he would know the 
difference between the touch of a fly on the 
net and the stronger jerk of a wasp. 

“Sometimes Mr. Spider doesn’t care about 
taking too much trouble to secure his dinner, 
When he is afraid a large insect caught in 
his web might sting him, he concludes to 
stay hidden under the leaf, and to wait for 
prey not so hard to manage. That’s where 
his busy-body comes in handy. Naturalists 
call the little contrivance a ‘draw-line.’ You 
see it answers the purpose of a busy-body 
to the spiders. Only, instead of seeing 
through it, they feel through it.”’ 

Jamie was interested. ‘I never supposed 
spiders knew so much,”’ he said— Jane Ellis 
Joy, in Sunday School Times. 


Beetles. 


Beetles are such poky bugs, 
They walk around so slow, 
It always looks to me as if 
They don’t know where to go. 
—Johnny Jones. 


For the Christian Register. 


Almonds. 


BY M. E. M. 


Perhaps you have noticed how much 
more easily some almonds are cracked and 
opened by merely crushing two together 
in your hand, while the shells of others 
need a sharp blow or nut-cracker. Also 
how some are long, slender, and ‘‘paper- 
shelled,’’ others almost round with a thick 
shell and tiny holes all over, as if made by 


pins. So there are several kinds, you see. 
The almond-tree was first known in Bar- 
bary, which is in Asia, also in China. It is 


now grown in the south of Europe in large 
quantities and sent to all the northern coun- 
tries, also in California; but the trees do 
not bear as many as or good nuts as in the 
warmer countries. 

In England the almond-tree is grown for 
its beauty only. It grows to the height of 
twenty feet, has spreading branches, beau- 
tiful foliage, and pretty white flowers, on 
some trees red flowers, of five petals, much 
like our peach blossom. ‘The long slender 
almonds used by confectioners are called 
Jordan almonds. They come from Malaga 
in Spain. Spaniards make a delicious paste 
of these nuts, adding a light dusting of cin- 
namon over each cake. 

The bitter almond is still another kind. 
It is carefully used as a flavor, a perfume, 
and in medicine. Too much is poisonous 
even to cattle if they eat the leaves. 

The little pistachio nut is also a variety 
of almond, very small, but of delicate flavor, 
much in use in all kinds of confectionery 
and creams. It is of a light green color. 

The peach, plum, and cherry are near 
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The far | relations to the almonds, own cousins in fact. 


They grow fat and juicy all around their 
nut or seed, while the almond grows thin, 
until its outer skin, or shell, dries, cracks, 


said uncle. | and drops off. 


The family name of the almond, peach, 
plum, and cherry is not pretty or easily re- 
membered. If you can remember that 
they are all of one family, it is perhaps 
enough, without calling them the Amyg- 
dalee. 


' Dutch Roofs. 


Do you know why on all the old-fashioned 
roofs there were such funny little steps? 
These were not for ornament as you suppose, 
but were to enable the little sweeps to reach 
the chimneys. On the steep, slanting roofs 
this would have been impossible had it not 
been ‘for these attractive little steps—Evx- 
change. 


Milking Rubber-trees. 


The first tapping of the cultivated rubber- 
trees on the east coast of Nicaragua occurred 


| during the present year, the trees having 


attained the age of seven years. The novel 
experiment was tried of making slight in- 
cisions at intervals of a fortnight, instead of 
exhausting the sap at once with a large tap- 
ping. Although the quantity obtained at 
one time was thus relatively small, it was 
found that the trees yielded as well at the 
second tapping as at the first, and it is be- 
lieved that by this method they can be in- 
duced to form the ‘‘milk habit,’’ to the ad- 
vantage both of themselves and their owners. 


| The rubber obtained is also better than that 


supplied by the old unscientific method prac- 
tised by the natives.—Selected. 


“Mamma,’’ said Mildred, “do you think 
you can finish my gloves to-night, so I can 
wear them to school to-morrow?’ “I am 
afraid not,” said the mother. “I'll have 
to get some more yarn, I ‘think.’ ‘Oh, 
hurry up and knit fast, and maybe you can 
finish before the yarn gives out.””—Youth’s 
Companion. 

A Knowledge of the Abstract.—‘‘ What is 
an abstract noun, Nellie?”’ asked the teacher 
of a bright little girl ‘“‘ Don’t know!” was 
the answer. ‘‘Well, it’s the name of some- 
thing you can think of, but can’t touch. 
Now can you give an example?” ‘‘A red- 
hot poker,’ was the surprising and prompt 
reply.—Exchange. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Fingers roughened by needlework 
catch every stain and look hopelessly 
dirty. Hand Sapolio removes not only 
the dirt, but also the loosened, injured 
cuticle, and restores the fingers to 
their natural beauty. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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To my Sister. 

The morning stars have sung to thee, 
The flowers of Paradise have bloomed for thee, 
God’s loving hand has guided thee 

So many years ; 
I dare not think what I shall be 
Beside thy spirit, grown, away from me, 
White with the grace of purity, 

Undimmed by tears. 


O sister, keep a place for me! 
Let thy fond heart hold sweet my memory ; 
Meet me beyond Death’s silver sea 

When I have passed. 
Guide me to where my soul shall be 
Purged of the sin that still will cling to me. 
Help me to meet eternity 

And Him at last! 

— Lillie]. Davis. 


On Revivals. 


Rev. H. C. Parker of Woburn recently 
preached a sermon on ‘‘A Revival of Relig- 
ion’? which appeared later in the Woburn 
News. From it we take the following ex- 
tracts:— 


Real revivals are never gotten up. They 
come as naturally as the flowers in the spring- 
time. As Emerson said of the temples— 


‘“‘They grew as grows the grass; 
Art might obey, but not surpass.” 


aL 


The young Welsh miner did not say I will, 
go out now and get up a revival that will in- 
volve the whole country, and perhaps be car- 
ried across the water to America. If he had 
started out with such an inflated idea, he 
probably would have accomplished nothing. 
But he could not keep himself from speaking 
the thought that was uppermost in his mind; 
and, when he began to speak and sing, the 
movement went on itself. He but lent 
his voice and powers “‘to the vast soul that 
o’er him planned.” It was so with the apos- 
tle Paul. ‘‘Woe is me,”’ he said, “‘if I preach 
not the gospel.’”’ His soul burned within 
him, and he could not hold his tongue from 
declaring to the heathen the ‘‘Unknown God 
whom they ignorantly worshipped.’ ‘There 
was no scheming professionalism about it. 
It was an earnest soul speaking out of a full 
heart and a glowing mind the things which 
he thought most important for people to 
hear. It wasso with Savonarola. It was so 
with Wesley. Itwassowith Luther. It was 
so with Theodore Parker. Always the gen- 
uine revival is spontaneous, and springs from 
a soul that is dead in earnest about the deep 
things of life. 

Another characteristic of a true revival 
is that it is thoughtful and serious, and not 
a mere emotional excitement. In the con- 
trived revival you have all manner of spec- 
tacular antics with doleful songs and sad 
stories which are designed to put the reason 
asleep and awaken the feelings. But this 
was not the method of Paul nor of Luther, nor 
of any man who has permanently blessed the 
world. Whenever there has been a real ad- 
vance of religion, there has been a new idea 
leading and inspiring it. The thought that 

sod cared not for Jews only, but for all man- 
kind, came to Paul as a new revelation; and 
he stopped his persecuting of the Nazarenes 
and set himself with all the vigor of his mind 
to preaching the good news to Jew and 
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| Which followed was an awakening of thought 
as well as of feeling. 

He aimed to produce conviction, to make 
|men use their reason instead of denying it 
|and grovelling in inherited beliefs and super- 
stitutions. The thought of the largeness 
of God’s merey was in all his work, hearten- 
ing him for his heroic conflicts with Jewish 
bigotry and Roman tyranny. Peter was an 
| emotional revivalist, and his emotion was as 
shallow as his mind was narrow. 

We read of his converting and baptizing 
in one instance three thousand souls and in 
another five thousand at a single service,— 
an evident exaggeration such as all Bible 
writers were inclined to when dealing with 
numbers. What became of those converts? 
The Lord only knows. We never hear of 
them again. Did Peter ever plant a church? 
No, not one, so far as we know. No per- 
manent results, so far as the record shows, 
followed his preaching. We never read of 
Paul’s making three thousand conversions 
in a day. He probably never spoke to so 
many people in all his life. Yet it was he 
who planted churches in Europe and saved 
Christianity to the world. It is better to 
weigh converts than to count them if you are 
looking for permanent results, Paul spoke 
to his hearers’ minds as well as their hearts; 
and, when they thought their way into Chris- 
tian faith, they were there to stay. A faith 
without thought is weak and flabby, and the 
mind is not ennobled by possessing it. It 
may spring up quickly like Jonah’s gourd, 
and as speedily wither away. 

When a year had passed after one of Mr. 
Moody’s revival campaigns in Boston, a com- 
mittee was appointed by the Park Street 
Church to inquire into the results of his work. 
It was found that a great part of the reported 
conversions were not genuine; and of those 
who thought at the time they had expe- 
rienced a change of heart, all but a very few 
had slipped back into their old way of life. 
The number of steadfast Christians who had 
identified themselves with churches as helpers 
and workers was too small to be reported. 
There was a great deal of machinery in op- 
eration, a great deal of business enterprise, 
a great deal of crude expounding of old doc- 
trines with emotional effects, but no fresh, 
invigorating thought, no great commanding 
idea to inspire the mind and awaken its 
higher powers. Hence this barrenness of 
permanent good, Without a_ substantial 
basis of thought no religion can permanently 
bless the world. 

Because a person has thought, it does not 
follow that he must be cold of heart. Nay, 
tit is the lack of thought that makes believers 
cold and dead. 

Paul had thought, and it did not make him 
cold or indifferent. It was rather his thought 
which kindled the divine fire in his mind and 
made him the zealous worker that he was. 
Thought which does not awaken feeling is 
dead thought. It does not enter into life 
and become a shaping force in character. 
Every true idea is a live coal from the altar of 
God and warms into passionate life the heart 
|that understandingly receives it. And the 
| wonder is that the great ideas which we pro- 
fess to believe do not make every cold corner 


|gate and the poor. 
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heathen alike. The religious awakening|of our Unitarian brain radiant with white 


heat. 

Another mark of a true revival is its joy- 
ousness. Jesus has been called ‘‘a man of 
sorrow’; but we find him at marriage feasts 
making wine that the people may be merry, 
at dinner parties in the homes of wealthy 
Pharisees, and at various social gatherings. 
I find nothing in his religion that is sad, 
morose, or gloomy, but rather that which 
inspires hope, courage, and cheer. Wherever 
his religion enters into the mind of men it 
kindles faith and joy, gives the oil of joy for 
mourning, the garment of praise for the spirit 
of heavenliness. 

A true revival of religion not only means 
more abundant joy, but also more abundant 
enthusiasm for righteousness. 

When John Wesley got the idea that re- 
ligion was not a ritual affair, but an inward 
renewal of life, he became the leader of 
one of the most beneficent movements that 
ever swept over England. It was pre-em- 
inently a “singing revival.” His brother 
Charles, who joined him in it, said that it 
was not fair to let the devil have all the best 
tunes, so the two together wrote jubilant 
hymns and set them to very lively music, in 
some cases waltz music. Their followers 
sang these hymns with the spirit and the un- 
derstanding. 

Wesley was a man of thought, and, while 
he delighted in the gladness of heart which 
his preaching and his songs awakened, he 
was not altogether pleased with the emo- 
tional extravagances to which some of his 
disciples carried the movement, any more 
than Luther was altogether pleased with the 
doctrinal extravagances which attended the 
Reformation. He protested against the 
idea that religion was an emotional expe- 
rience and nothing more. 

At no other time were religion and morals 
at so low an ebb in England as in the years 
preceding the Wesleyan revival. It would 
take a long time to adequately set forth the 
spiritual deadness and the moral depravity 
of that age. And Green, the clear, fair- 
minded rationalist, in his history of the 
English people, says the Wesleyan revival 
changed in a few years the whole temper of 
English society. . The church was restored to 
life and power. 

Religion carried to the hearts of the poor 
a fresh spirit of moral zeal, while it purified 
our literature and our manners. A new 
philanthropy reformed our prisons, infused 
clemency and wisdom into our penal laws, 
abolished the slave-trade, and gave the first 
impulse to popular education. In the na- 
tion at large appeared a new moral enthusi- 
asm. But the noblest result of the religious 
revival was the steady attempt, which has 
never ceased from that day to this, to rem- 
edy the guilt, the ignorance, the physical 
suffering, the social degradation of the profli- 
Here, clearly, was a 
genuine revival of religion. 

Shorn of its extravagances and its super- 
stition, I should like to see such a revival of 
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religion in America to-day. There is talk 
of importing the Welsh revival into our 
country. An imported revival would, I fear, 
be a failure. If the leaders of the Welsh 
revival are in earnest, I think they will have 
all they can do to direct the forces which they 
have awakened into wise and _ beneficent 
channels. Without judicious leadership such 
movements may result in more ill than good. 
But, if we could have a revival that is 
spontaneous, earnest, thoughtful, joyous, 
abounding in zeal for the higher things of 
life, it would be the greatest blessing that 
could come to us. 


A Country Household Eighty Years, 


ago. 


BY ELLEN S. BULFINCH. 


The dedication of the new church building 
of the Northampton society recalls to my 
mind much that I have heard of earlier days 
in the Connecticut Valley, when that church 
was founded, from one but lately passed 
away, whose recollections were remarkably 
clear of the scenes and events of her childhood. 
My mother was a child of eleven when the 
Northampton society was organized in 1825. 
Her home was in old historic Hadley, across 
the river, her father’s native town, and 
whither he had removed his large family 
from Boston some eight years before. 
During his residence in Boston, as a lawyer 
and merchant, he had come under the in- 
fluence of Dr. Channing, by whom my mother 
was baptized; and, on establishing himself 
in the country, he joined the little band of 
Unitarians in the neighborhood. When the 
Northampton society was formed, he became 
one of its earliest members. It had been 
the custom of these families, before organizing 
a churel of their own faith, to hold meetings 
from time to time, either in a school-house 
or one of their own homes, when a sermon by 
one of the Boston divines might be read to 
them, or perhaps Dr. Willard of Deerfield, 
the blind clergyman, or some other liberal 
preacher of the neighborhood, could give 
them the inspiration of the spoken word. 
Joyful indeed must have been their welcome 
for the new house of God that was to be 
their spiritual home! New England customs 
were in many respects so different eighty 
years ago from what we know them to-day 
that it may interest some of the readers of 


the Register to give here a few of my mother’s | 


reminiscences. Some of them were written 
down by herself and can be given with but 
slight alterations in her own words, while 
others have been preserved by memoranda 
taken during our many talks on quiet even- 
ings: concerning her far-away childhood, 
when I have listened, pencil in hand, to her 
piquant anecdotes and descriptions. A 
country home filled with children must needs 
be anything but dull or monotonous, and, 
as a family of cousins lived near by, sharing 
the same interests and traditions, and nurtured 
in the same faith, here were two related and 
congenial households, living on beautiful 
river farms, a little north of the village, the 
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them, in pleasant weather, a veritable Gar- 
den of Eden. Frequent visits were ex- 


changed with friends in Boston, sometimes | 


in private carriages, often by means of the 
stage coach. What could be more enchant- 


ing to the farm children than such a journey | 


to the city! They began the trip by a night 
spent at ‘Ben Smith’s tavern” in the village, 
to be called in the darkness of the small 
hours in time to take the stage. Near Bel- 
chertown the first beams of day coming over 
the eastern hills showed them the faces of 
their fellow-passengers. 


exciting being the ‘floating bridge” that was 
crossed at Ware, when the water splashed 


up as the “‘leaders’’ set foot upon the boards. | 


How thrilling was the first breath of the salt 
air from the bay and the evening lights of 
Boston, seen. from afar! On the return 
journey it was usual to drive out to Framing- 
ham, or Sudbury perhaps, in the afternoon, 
in order to take the Northampton stage at a 
more convenient time in the morning. The 
mid-day meal was sometimes taken at 
Worcester, and nightfall found them descend- 
ing the hills by the old Bay road, travelled 
by the early colonists, to the intervale of the 
great river. But the farm children did not 
need to leave home to find delight and 
variety. In April, when, as the country folk 
said, ‘‘The ducks ate up the mud,” they began 
to go to school at the academy, and their 
walk of two miles to the village, along the 
“high banks’’ 
flowers, offered much to see and enjoy. A 
chaise would meet the school-children, and 
custom required that the boys should make 
a bow and the girls a courtesy to the occu- 
pants. There the stream was spanned by a 
picturesque open bridge, long since swept 
away, built on stone arches, high enough to 
admit the passage of those ‘‘falls-boats’’ (so 
called from the falls they were obliged to 
pass at South Hadley), on which most of 
their home furniture had been brought up 
the river, and which made so pleasant a 
summer picture as the white or gray sails 
moved past among the trees. In April, too, 
the many bonfires were lighted, that gleamed 
over the vast meadows, burning up the old 
stalks of the brown corn. 

The long summer days were well filled 
with school and home duties and with happy 
play upon the hill overlooking the farm. 
They were varied, too, by the visits of in- 
teresting pedlers and beggars, by the shoe- 
maker, to work at his trade in supplying the 
family, by their good friend the doctor, who 
carried medicines in his saddlebags, by calls 
from Northampton friends, or by the exciting 
entrance upon the scene, driving in under 
the great elms, of a private travelling car- 
riage from Boston. ‘“‘I remember,’ says my 
mother’s record, ‘the children’s 4th of July 
parties that I used to attend when the 
weather was favorable. In some _ green, 
grassy yard of one of the old houses sheets 
were stretched around to make an enclosure 
where a long table was laid, covered with a 
white cloth, on which were placed the 
various dishes of good things contributed by 
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were called then ‘comfits.’ Others again 
had ripe cherries stuck into the frosting. 
We had the old-fashioned box growing in 
our garden, so my loaf was sometimes taste- 
fully dressed with sprigs of box. ... We as- 
sembled about three~ o’clock and played 
games, danced, feasted, and broke up at the 
late sundown hour. I can see the shady 
green yards and the old picturesque apple- 
One of our pleasant customs 
in harvest time was to treat the reapers in 
the field, on the day the grain was gathered 
in, to harvest cake, as we called a plain kind, 
made on purpase, the loaves of which were 
placed in a large clothes-basket, covered 
with a clean towel. This my father carried 
to them in the wagon, with a supply of fresh 
water and beer or cider. My little brother 
and I were usually allowed to go with him 
on these occasions, and ride to a beautiful 
undulating meadow on the river known by 
us as the ‘upper lot,’ which was sometimes 
the scene of these festivities. I was very 
fond of this spot. It had several attractions. 
One was an old apple-tree that bore delicious 
little sweet apples, and was named for my 
grandfather’s old Scotch gardener, ‘John 
Morrison’s tree.’ Then there was ‘the dingle,’ 
full of low underwood and wild grapes, and 
in this meadow was often heard the bobo- 
link.’ Winter brought hard work and also 
many delights to the young people. When 
the snowdrifts were deep, they all crowded 
on the great ox-sled, to make it heavier for 
the work of breaking roads. Elder sisters 
in warm camlet cloaks started off in the 
sleigh for the singing-school, announced to 
begin “at early candle-light,”’ and each 
scholar carried his own candle. All had 
their share of housework to do. Often, when 
the great kitchen had just been put to rights 
and the floor washed clean, the men would 
come rolling in a great log for the fire, to the 
sorrow of the girls. ‘he ice-bound river, 
instead of isolating the family, brought them 
neighbors; for it offered an easy walk across 
to the village street of Hatfield, the opposite 
town. From their home they could see the 
lights in the houses and hear the church bells 
ring, but the wide water flowing between 
them kept them far apart. ‘It used to be 
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such a novelty to go over in winter when the 
ice was good and my father would take some 
of the children to church in Hatfield.” Dr. 
Lyman, not then living, had been minister 
there, and ‘‘we sat in Mrs. Lyman’s pew, 
which was large and square, with an old- 
fashioned, high-backed chair in it, and a 
foot-stove which Mrs. Lyman was most 
polite in handing about.’’ They also went 
over to tea sometimes with the same friends. 
An addition to their home pleasures was the 
London piano, having the magic name Cheap- 
side, thrilling to the imagination; and there 
were many visits exchanged between the 
two families of cousins, when games were 
played in the large kitchens. The girls knit 
many stockings, turned many sheets, read 
history, and studied lessons in the long even- 
ings. Sunday observances, even with pro- 
nounced Unitarians, were of quite another 
type from nowadays. ‘‘Our Sundays, as I 
remember them in Hadley when I was young, 
began at sunset Saturday evening. We 
then put away work, and all books but those 
of a serious character. It was the night for 
weekly ablutions also... . After an early 
breakfast and morning prayers conducted by 
my father, as many of the family went to 
church as could be accommodated in the one 
or two vehicles that were got ready, the dis- 
tance and the state of the roads being such 
that we seldom walked. The roads were 
generally either frozen, muddy, or very dusty, 
according to the season. ‘The books allowed 
us for that day were the Bible, first and fore- 
most, hymns, ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ a collec- 
tion of tracts (great favorites with me and 
quite interesting stories of a decidedly re- 
ligious turn), the religious newspapers, with 
Baxter, Law, Doddridge, etc.* Those of us 
who were old enough wrote letters or in a 
diary. The younger ones learned hymns 
that we repeated to father after the five 
o’clock devotional service that closed the 
day. Then followed supper, then sundown, 
then the freedom of the garden and grounds, 
calling on neighbors and receiving calls.’’ 
The catechism the children learned was one 
prepared by Dr. Channing and Rev. Mr. 
Thatcher. It was very simple, but was 
considered very beautiful and spiritual. 

On Sunday evenings the young people 
could read any book they liked, study their 
lessons, or take their knitting, but not sewing. 
The family attended regularly, until the 
Northampton church was formed, at the 
village meeting-house, then standing in the 
middle of the wide, grassy street for which 
Hadley has been famed. ‘The services were 
in those days spiced with a picturesque va- 
riety that made them far from dull to a child 
wide awake to novel impressions. Not only 
were separate seats in the rear reserved for 
negroes and the motley contingent from the 
poorhouse, not only was the dress of the 
worshippers more varied and striking than 
now, the old men often appearing in summer 
with loose flowing dressing-gowns of some 
large-flowered pattern and waving huge 
feather fans, but several entertaining in- 
terruptions to the regular programme might 
at any moment be expected. Christenings 
were frequent, of course: marriages some- 
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times occurred. In winter there was once in 
a while the fright and hubbub caused by an 
overturned foot-stove; or, if disturbances 
arose in the gallery where the boys of the 
congregation were seated, the minister would 
pause in his dignified exposition and request 
“that the tithing-men attend to their duties,” 
when sounds of boots clambering the wooden 
stairs were distinctly heard, followed by the 
evident expulsion of some unruly urchin or 
a frightened dog driven from hiding. An- 
other exciting incident to be looked for oc- 
casionally illustrates the relation of the 
church to its members at that time, and the 
authority it unquestioningly assumed. It 
was announced that a member who had 
transgressed was about to make a confession 
of guilt, and all eyes were turned where some 
young farmer, his face scarlet with shame and 
confusion, arose and stood in the aisle to 
hear his confession, perhaps of card-playing 
or most often of drunkenness, read aloud by 
the minister. To this he was expected to 
give assent. Such were the episodes to which 
our ancestors were accustomed in the old- 
time Sabbath service, enlivened also to a 
young girl by observing and admiring the 
laces and curious fans of the ladies, or by the 
offer from one of the latter in an adjoining 
pew of a fragrant sprig of dill or caraway. 

In later years came pleasant associations 
with attending church at Northampton, the 
intermissions spent often at their friend Judge 
Lyman’s hospitable home, and with the 
pastoral visits of Mr. Hall, their beloved 
minister, who rode over on horseback with 
his young wife to see his people at the river 
farms. 

Northampton has grown from a beautiful 
country town to a not less beautiful and in- 
teresting city. Much affection has centred 
in past years in its white-pillared Unitarian 
church. May the new building be a pledge 
of the same love and faithfulness that have 
enriched its past! 


Is Humor Declining ? 


Perhaps the first point which we notice 
is the change in the popular conception of 
what constitutes humor. There are cer- 
tain broad principles which show us the 
great progress which has been made here. 
Nowadays, for example, we do not allow 
that physical deformity and disease are 
legitimate or even permissible subjects for 
humorous treatment, while the caricaturist 
who should depend for the humor of his 
portraiture upon revolting distortion of 
bodily characteristics would not be toler- 
ated for one moment. I do not mean to 
say that everybody has reached a true con- 
ception of humor in the highest sense, but 
the general conception is higher, It is no 
longer regarded as humorous to make a jest 
of pain or sorrow, and it is looked upon as 
being in the worst possible taste as well as 
being on the lowest level of humorous in- 
vention to make a jest of religion. No 
doubt the development is far from complete. 
There are still people whose idea of humor 
lies in derision and in flippancy and in being 
tude. But these persons are not humorists 
in the now generally accepted sense of the 
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term, and, if they were to put their humor 
to the test of earning their living by it, they 
would find how far removed their jeux d’ esprit 
were from the popular conception. 

We are beginning to understand further 
that it is no evidence of a sense of humor 
to be amused at solecisms of manner or 
speech. They may be laughable, but there 
is no humor in perceiving them. A child’s 
blunders are amusing sometimes, but they 
are not humor. When Mrs. Malaprop talks 
of ‘‘an allegory on the banks of the Nile,” 
it is not the obvious verbal blunder which 
makes the humor, but the exquisite confu- 
sion of ideas underlying her speech. So, 
too, with Sam Weller. Sam Weller’s ob- 
trusively cockney accent is amusing, but 
in itself it is not humorous. The poignant 
humor in Sam’s conversation lies in Sam’s 
point of view, in the masterly blending of 
shrewdness and simplicity, ignorance and 
native wit, the real insight and breadth 
of his mind, and that faculty which enables 
him to pierce the hidden incongruity in life’s 
affairs, and make effective use of it. 

But, if we have arrived in the present 
day at a truer conception of humor, it does 
not follow, some one may say, that humor 
is not declining all the same. No doubt. 
But what are the evidences that it is de- 
clining? Was there ever a time in which 
humor as a salient element in our daily phi- 
losophy and in the daily outlook was more 
perceptible? Take that invaluable com- 
mentator, Mr. Punch, the king’s jester of 
our day, who fulfills the jester’s part by tell- 
ing us unpleasant truths in the pleasantest 
possible way, who corrects our follies and 
our fads and our stupidities, who keeps his 
head when most of us lose ours, who is so 
sane when we are all on (and over) the verge 
of hysterics: well, Punch is comparatively 
young, little more than fifty years old. Of 
course we constantly hear that Punch is 
growing dull, that the humor of Punch is 
not what it was. But is it? Examine the 
past numbers since its foundation. Hon- 
estly, apart from the historic glamor cast 
upon certain names, is the humor at pres- 
ent really below that of earlier days? Is 
it below even the supposed Augustan age 
of Punch’s existence, when Thackeray and 
Douglas Jerrold and Mark Lemon were 
weekly contributors? Quite the contrary, 
as any person whose appreciation of humor 
is such as to enable him to judge, and who 
takes the trouble to do so, can easily find out. 

Then there is Ireland. The decay of 
humor in Ireland is a favorite lamentation. 
Now this lamentation, so far as I can gather, 
is based trpon the fact that Ireland as we 
know it to-day is not Ireland as Lever knew 
it. Certainly it is not; but I very much 
doubt if Ireland was ever what he repre- 
sented it, and for this reason: Lever’s con- 
ception of humor was burlesque pure and 
simple, and I do not think it is too harsh to 
call him a literary buffoon. He met with 
amusing persons and incidents during his 
lifetime, as we all do; but, if we all took the 
trouble to note them down as he did, I 
believe we should run him very close in the 
number and humor of them even to-day. 
And, if we had his ability and strung them 
all together and labelled them Ireland, we 
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should certainly make a volume, or many 
volumes, with a good deal of amusement 
in them; but we would not show Ireland as 
it is. Even in Ireland life is not, and never 
could have been, a continuous succession 
of humorous incidents, any more than it is 
a continuous succession of pathetic inci- 
dents. There are spaces in life which no 
artist, however great, can adequately rep- 
resent. But the artist whose insight is 
real learns to give them their due value in 
some degree at least. And in humor, as 
in everything else, depth of perception is 
what tells. There is more humor in one page 
of Jane Barlow’s “Irish Idylls’ than in all 
the volumes of Lever’s rollicking transcen- 
dent buffoonery. Still, even admitting 
Lever’s method to contain elements of 
humor, when we turn to his obvious suc- 
cessors at the present day, we find a dis- 
tinct superiority. In that extremely amus- 
ing picture of contemporary Irish life, “The 
Experiences of an Irish R.M.,” in which 
the humorous lights are professedly heigh- 
tened and the standpoint that of caricature, 
there is much less exaggeration, much less 
purely farcical absurdity, and a total dis- 
appearance of that perverted sense which 
mistakes coarseness for wit and horseplay 
for humor. 

So far from declining, humor has grown 
and increased in Ireland. Indeed, if we go 
back farther still to the early literature to 
which so much attention is directed just 
now, I think we shall find that there was 
no humor at all in Ireland in the days of 
which it treats. The most curiously un- 
Irish element to me in this Gaelic revival 
is the lack of humor in the whole movement. 

The fact is that the capacity for humor, 
like the capacity for music, has always ex- 
isted in mankind. But, like music, its ade- 
quate expression is of comparatively mod- 
ern growth. “Come, let us be miserable 
together,” was Nero’s cheery invitation to 
his friends, and even as late as the eigh- 
teenth century it was the motto of our dram- 
atists and playwrights. Garrick refused a 
comedy from the pen of Oliver Goldsmith 
on the plea that anything so unfashion- 
able as humor would empty his theatre. 
Fortunately that state of affairs was brought 
to an end by one of the most incomparable 
pieces of humor with which human genius 
ever held the mirror up to human nature 
and reflected it faithfully. When Gold- 
smith took the world by storm with ‘She 
Stoops to Conquer,” he not only swept away 
the morbid luxury of fictitious woe in which 
public taste delighted, but he struck the 
keynote of the modern development. We 
owe the whole modern conception of humor 
to Goldsmith. He purged humor of harsh- 
ness, of grossness, of acrimony. He turned 
the light of humor indeed upon human van- 
ity and human frailty and human foibles; 
but he did it with a touch so tender, so ge- 
nial, so sympathetic, with such unerring 
appreciation of not merely life’s comedy, 
but life’s pathos, that our laughter is thrilled 
through and through with pitifulness, with 
sympathy, with a sense of the intrinsic 
worth of human nature. 

What Goldsmith began, Sheridan con- 
tinued, and Thackeray continued, and 
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Dickens continued. We laugh at Mrs, 
Malaprop, but we love her. We have been 
taught that contempt is no ingredient of 
true humor; that disdain is not the hall- 
mark of superior intelligence; that it is not 
a mark of genius to be like the immortal 
Mr. Mortimer Knag, who, ‘‘when he took 
to being a genius, scorned everybody.” We) 
have put satire into its proper place, and we 
tealize that to be personal and to be offen- 
sive is not the function nor the art of the 
true humorist. 

In short, we have come to regard humor 
not merely as the most laughable, but as 
the most sympathetic of human philoso- 
phies. It has been elevated to a fine art— 
the finest art—that which brings not merely 
pleasure, but comfort and refreshment. 
And all this great development has taken 
place, and is still going on, in the face of the 
very people who yet assure us that humor 
is declining. 

It would be extravagant to expect that 
all the bores and all the dull people and all 
the solemn pompous people will, under the 
influence of this development, be evolved 
into graceful humorists with a perfect sense 
of humor. If they were, the humorist’s | 
occupation might be gone. But, if we may 
still count on being left our bores, we may 
reflect that we are no worse off than the 
generations which have gone before us. 

I heard it #aid the other day that we were 
too hurried and too busy in these days of 
rush and turmoil to be humorous, or to see 
the humor of things. I fear that view of | 
the matter is on a par with the dear good 
people who tell one that they have no time | 
to read. We all know what that means, | 
though we may be too polite to say so.— 
Ella MacMahon, in National Review. 


The Harvard Summer School of 
Theology. 


The Harvard Faculty of Divinity has just | 
issued its announcement for the seventh 
session of the Summer School of Theology, 
to be held in Cambridge, Mass., July 5-21, 
1905. The subject is “The Bible,” and there 
are to be forty-five lectures, fifteen on the 
Old Testament, fifteen on the New, and 
fifteen on extra Biblical material intimately 
related to the Bible. Each of the nine 
speakers is to give five lectures, and to hold 
one or more conferences. Six of these 
speakers are from the Harvard Divinity 
Faculty, Profs. Toy, G. F. Moore, Lyon, E. C. 
Moore, Fenn, and Ropes. The others are 
Profs. Solomon Schechter, president of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America; 
Henry S. Nash of the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass.; and Charles C. | 
Torrey of Yale University. Denomination- 
ally the list includes four Congregationalists, 
two Unitarians, a Baptist, an Episcopalian, 
and a Jew, none of whom, however, was 
chosen on account of ecclesiastical associa- 
tion. The Summer School is strictly un- 
denominational in its lectures, and, as ap- 
pears from the tables in the Announcement 
for 1905, also in its student body. 

The topics for the Summer School are 


“The Hebrew Monarchy” from 930 to| 
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586 B.c.; “The Old Testament Prophetic 
Thought”; “The Poems of Deutero-Isaiah, 
Jewish Literature’ from 200 B,C, to 100 A.D.; 
“Early Rabbinic Theology,” ‘Alexandrian 
Theology in Relation to the Christianity of 
the Apostolic Age: A Study in Comparative 
Idealism,” ‘‘The Epistles of Paul to the Colos- 
sians and to the Ephesians,” ‘‘The Theo- 
logical Method of Jesus,” and ‘‘ The Relations 
of the New Testament Writings to Other 
Early Christian Literature.” 

While intended primarily for the clergy, 
the Summer School is open to all students 
of the Bible and of theology, both men and 
women. Guidance in further study is aimed 
at as much as instruction, and special at- 
tention is given to the literature of the various 
topics. The lectures are given in the Semitic 
Museum, the collections of which are of great 
interest to Biblical, students. 

The announcement contains a list of all 
lecturers and students in the six years of the 
existence of the school. There have been 
sixty lecturers, twenty-three from Harvard 
and thirty-seven from elsewhere, comprising 
some of the best-known names in many 
American institutions of learning. 

The students have numbered 431. The 
percentage of ordained ministers to the total 
number of students is about as follows: 
Congregational, 31 per cent.; Episcopal, 15 
per cent; Unitarian, 12 per cent.; Univer- 
salist, 12 per cent.; other churches, 19 per 
cent. 


We absolutely know you 
can obtain equal results with 
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About 11 per cent. of the students were 
not ordained ministers. 

The students of the Summer School of 
1904 organized themselves informally into 
an association. They, too, through their 
committee, chosen from five denominations, 
have issued a pamphlet regarding the school 
of last year. This pamphlet is composed 
mainly of accounts published by individual 
students in the daily or weekly press, and 
gives in full an address sent by the associa- 
tion to the corporation and the Divinity 
Faculty. Theaddress, unanimously approved 
by the organization, expresses warm appre- 
ciation of the privileges enjoyed, and earn- 
estly commends the school to others. 


Parish Houses. 


a. 


BY WILLIAM H. LYON, D.D. 


The Register announced several weeks ago 
the dedication of the beautiful church and 
parish house of the Church of the Unity in 
Cleveland, Ohio, of which Rev. Minot O. 
Simons is the minister. The architect, Mr. 
Herbert B. Briggs of that city, has kindly 
sent me the plans of the parish house, and 
they are truly admirable. It crosses the 
rear of the church, is built of stone and 
finished in weathered oak, and is _practi- 
cally of three stories. The basement con- 
tains a large dining-room, a ladies’ dining- 
room half as large, another hall, kitchen, 
check-room, toilet rooms, etc. The ground 
floor has a chapel, with a large stage in front, 
two class-rooms behind and two parlors at 
the side, all opening into the chapel, and a 
fine study for the minister. The chapel and 
stage rise to the ceiling of the second story, 
which has a gallery opposite the stage and 
three class-rooms over the parlors. Al- 
together, there must be nearly a dozen rooms 
which can be used for class purposes. Those 
of us whose parish houses are yet in the future 
envy Mr. Simons so thorough an equipment 
for his parish work. 

The palatial building at Fairhaven is so 
far beyond the reach of any of us that we 
can but cast a despairing glance at its com- 
pleteness and splendor, and turn to some ex- 
amples of parish houses nearer our possibili- 
ties. The one attached to the Meeting- 
house Hill (Dorchester) Church is, like every- 
thing else which that substantial and serious 
parish does, admirable in every way, unless 
it regrets not having more class-rooms for 
its flourishing school. The architects, Ev- 
erett & Mead, have carried out here, as in 
the whole of the church building, the colonial 
idea on which the church that was burned 
was constructed. A spacious chapel has be- 
hind the desk a handsome parlor, which is 
a memorial gift. Behind this are the kitchen 
and pantry, with a ‘“‘cutting-room’’ for the 
Benevolent Society. Above are a study, 
library, a class-room, and toilet-rooms, much 
of the second story forming the upper part 
of the chapel. An air, or rather a light, of 
sober cheerfulness pervades the whole struct- 
ure, exactly appropriate to an old society of 
liberal faith. 

At New Bedford the parish house, like the 
two already mentioned, crosses the rear of 
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the church, and, being built, like it, of large 
blocks of hammered granite, shares in its 
dignity. A large parlor occupies the front 
of the lower floor, with a central hall behind 
having an ample fireplace, and a dining-room 
and the minister’s study in the rear. There 
are also two dressing-rooms on this floor. 
The second story consists almost entirely of 
a large audience room, with a stage, or plat- 
form, and with other rooms which make the 
whole story admirable for Sunday-school 
uses. The whole structure is most con- 
venient, handsome, stimulative to parish 
unity and efficiency, and a noble testimony 
to the success of Mr. Frothingham’s ministry. 
The architects are Peabody & Stearns. 

The First Parish in Cambridge has, also 
crossing the rear of its church, a handsome 
parish house of stone, finished inside with 
oak. A large central hall, or chapel, rises 
from the ground floor to the roof. Besides 
it, on this floor, are a study, parlor, kitchen, 
and two rooms, separated by sliding doors, 
for classes. On the second floor is a parlor 
for the kindergarten, four small rooms for 
Post-office Mission or Sunday-school use, a 
committee room, and two dressing-rooms. 
There are in all, besides the main hall, ap- 
parently eleven rooms, which can be used 
for Sunday-school purposes. The building 
is of great value to a parish which wishes to 
be of use to the large body of students, and 
few persons know how great is the service, 
both intellectual and Social, which this ad- 
mirably organized as well as completely 
equipped society does for these homeless 
young men and for its own members. 

Perhaps the most unique set of parish 
rooms is that which is proposed for the West 
Newton Society, of which Rev. J. C. Jaynes 
is the minister. The architects are Cram, 
Goodhue & Ferguson. The whole structure 
forms a hollow square, with a garden in the 
centre, around which is a driveway. The 
left side of this square is formed by the church 
under whose massive tower the driveway 
passes. Entering from this driveway the 
front side, which is of two stories,—stone 
below and timber and plaster above, very 
picturesque,—we come to a ladies’ parlor, 
with sewing-room, cloak-room, and dressing 
room. ‘Turning to the left into the side of 
the square opposite the church, we find the 
large Sunday-school chapel, with a stage. 
Turning into the rear side of the square we 
enter class-rooms, the kindergarten room, 
and the minister’s room, which is next to 
the church. There are three class-rooms on 
the lower floor and probably more rooms on 
a second floor. An appropriate building for 
a very live parish. 

All these buildings are of recent construc- 
tion and show how parish life is broadening 
out. The size and cost of such structures 
can be made to vary according to the needs 
and means of the parish, and are not neces- 
sarily large. Their use will vary according 
to the constituency they have to serve, but 
in general it may be said that the parish 
house is the home of the society’s activities, 
as the church is the house of its thought 
and worship. In a parish the members of 
which have little opportunity for social 
pleasures elsewhere, or which desires to serve 
the needs of students, working-people, or 
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the young folk who are homeless in a large 
city, perhaps the social side of the parish 
life will be much served. In fact, in every 
parish there is more or less need of acquaint- 
ance among 4ts own members, which, to a 
certain extent, may be advanced by such a 
building. The experience of some of us, 
however, proves that acquaintance is best 
made when it is least thought of, but comes 
about naturally among people working to- 
gether for a common purpose. ‘The parish 
house, therefore, finds its best use in the work 
which the parish does, either for its own iti- 
terests,—as for its Sunday-school (with plenty 
of class-rooms), business meetings of parish 
or committees, religious meetings, as in Lent, 
clubs of men, women, or young folk, fairs and 
sales for its own needs, and a minister’s room, 
—or for outside causes,—denominational, as 
when the Alliance meets or officers come to 
represent the general duty; charitable, for the 
benevolent society, rooms for work or sale, 
or for the representatives of good institu- 
tions and movements to speak in, or any use- 
ful work for the community or neighborhood 
which needs a place. The large room or 
chapel should be fit to hold a funeral or a 
wedding for which a house is inconvenient 
or the church too large. 

What better memorial for a good man or 
woman or what better object for a bequest 
could be chosen than such a house? , In some 
respects it is a better investment for such a 
purpose than even the church; for the church 
is used but once or twice a week, but the 
parish houses may be open every day and 
evening. It could be made the centre of a 
continual influence for good upon the com- 
munity and the aid of noble causes any- 
where. What building in the town could 
be made more useful? It has behind it a 
permanent and organized body, the parish, 
which guarantees good care and appropriate 
use. It would stand usually on land al- 
teady secured, so that only the building need 
be provided. It may safely be predicted 
that more and more people will find this a 
good way to perpetuate the memory and 
prolong the influence of the helpful souls 


who are so continually ascending from us. 
BROOKLINE, Mass. 


Theodore Parker Memorial. 


The class-work at this institutional church 
has been unusually successful this winter, 
some four hundred young people studying 
useful or ornamental arts,—an increase of 
30 per cent. over last year. A pleasant 
feature was the reception tendered the faith- 
ful and efficient teachers by their pupils, to 
which a delegation from the Social Service 
Committee of Harvard University con- 
tributed enjoyable glees and instrumental 
music, The Washington and Lincoln anni- 
versaries were duly celebrated, Mr. E. D. 
Mead’s address on ‘‘Washington and the 
Opening of the Great West” proving to be 
a lecture of rare information and value. ‘The 
pastor, Rev. C. W. Wendte, gave a series of 
lectures on the Old Testament Psalms, which 
were illustrated with music by the Parker 
Memorial Chorus of thirty voices, for four 
years past under the able leadership of Mr. 
F. M. Wodell, the quartette of the Hebrew 


| 


———— 
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Temple on Union Park Street, and other 
artists. 

The Wednesday course of lectures, some 
twenty in number, have drawn good audi- 
ences. The Sunday evening congregations 
have dropped off somewhat, owing in part, 
no doubt, to the very cold weather and 

-frequent storms. 

Rev. Mr. Wendte has gone to Meadville 
to deliver a brief course of lectures before 
the students at the theological school. Be- 
fore his return he will preach at the Hackley 
School and visit institutional churches and 
other charities in New York City. 


Martineau’s Centenary, 
Y 


In view of the approaching centenary of 
Dr. James Martineau’s birth (April 21), the 
American Unitarian Association have ar- 
ranged for Rev. Albert Lazenby to give a 
series of five lectures on the following dates: 
Friday, March 31, “‘Martineau, the Prophet 
of Theism”; Friday, April 15, ‘‘Martineau, 
the Interpreter of Conscience”; Friday, 
April 14, ‘‘Martineau, the Apostle of Chris- 
tianity”’; Friday, April 21, ‘“‘Martineau and 
Modern Unitarianism.”’ 

The lectures will be given in King’s Chapel, 
Boston, at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
and will be free. The public are cordially 
invited. 


Anti-cigarette Convention. 


An anti-cigarette. convention will be held 
at Faneuil Hall from 4 to 5 P.m., Saturday, 
March 25. 

The New England Branch of the National 
Anti-cigarette League was recently organized 
at Boston, with headquarters at 36 Bromfield 
Street, and this convention is its initial effort. 

Miss Latrcy Page Gaston, well known among 
Chicago :eformers, the vice-president of the 
National Anti-cigarette League, is at work 
in Boston, and the convention and head- 
quarters testify to her activity. 

A wide-spread interest has been manifest 
since the announcement which brings a cordial 
response from boys and boy workers. 

Companies of boys in full uniform, with 
drums beating and flags flying, will enter 
the hall, giving their organization yell. 

Among others, Charles Bulkeley Hubbell, 
ex-president of the New York Board of Edu- 
cation, author, expert, and enthusiast in boy 
work, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, and Miss 
Gaston will speak, 

Such an occasion should attract children 
and parents alike. 


The National Alliance. 


At the executive board meeting held March 
10 the New England vice-president presided 
in the absence of the president. Nineteen 
were present, and much routine business 
was done, 

Reports were received from branches in 
the Middle West, Central States, and Rocky 
Mountains sections, all giving good accounts 
of growth in members and activity, and each 
showing the importance to the church of the | 
work done by the women. 
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Mrs. Mary I. Shéldon, 49 North Common 
Street, Lynn, was appointed chairman of a 
committee to make arrangements for the 
annual. meeting in Anniversary Week. 

An elevator has always been needed in 
the Unitarian Building in which the Alliance 
has its headquarters. Each year the need 
becomes more apparent, and it is certain that 
all branches of the National Unitarian work 
would be facilitated and strengthened with 
the addition of this improvement to the 
building. The work of raising the money 
has been placed in the hands of a committee 
of the National Alliance, and about half the 
sum necessary has been subscribed and paid 
in. Small sums are now being received from 
individuals who have not subscribed; and, 
if a sufficient number of those who from per- 
sonal use of the building realize the impor- 
tance of the elevator will add a contribution, 
in time the efforts of the committee will be 
successful. 

The next meeting of the Alliance board 
will be held at 104 East 20th Street, New 
York, on April 14. 

EmILy A: FIFIELD, Recording Secretary. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Sunday School Society board was held 
Monday, March 6, 25 Beacon Street. Pres- 
ent: Messrs. Horton, Lord, Humphreys, 
Mrs. Winsor, Mrs. Saunderson, Mrs. Brooks, 
and Miss Parker. 

Minutes of the last meeting were read and 
approved. ‘The usual report of the treasurer 
were also read and placed on file. It showed 
an encouraging balance on hand. 

In fulfilment of the matters left over from 
the last meeting, it was voted that Rev. Mr. 
Secrist’s paper, ‘““The Increase of Sunday- 
school Membership,” be prepared for publi- 
cation at once. This will be issued in the 
series of Free Tracts. 

It was voted also, on recommendation of 
the Publication Committee, that a new service 
by Mrs. C. B. Beatley, entitled ‘The Father- 
hood of God,” be issued with the imprint of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society, on the 
terms offered by the author. 

The president announced that the thirty- 
first thousand of ‘‘A Book of Song and Ser- 
vice’ has gone to press, and will soon be 
ready. Orders are already waiting for the 
new edition to the number of 350 copies. 

Preparations were made for the annual 
meeting in Anniversary Week, this being 
the first time of holding such a meeting in 
the spring. King’s Chapel was chosen as 
the place, and the Committee on Meetings 
has in charge the programme. 
| Owing to the new arrangements made 
necessary by the change of date of the annual 
meeting, and the matter of the. tenure of 
officers for the present year, the president 
was authorized to consult legal counsel as 
| to the best procedure. 

An informal consideration of how to es- 
tablish new Sunday-schools and the creation 
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of a consulting expert to aid weak Sunday- 
schools then took place. The general senti- 
ment seemed to be that one/of the best so- 
lutions would be a more thorough co-opera- 
tion by the American Unitarian Association, 
through its field agents, with the Sunday 
School Society. There was also a feeling 
that the divinity schools must thoroughly 
recognize the needs of the times and turn 
out some trained Sunday-school experts. 
The following motion was then passed by a 
unanimous vote: that the clerk communicate 
to the president of the American Unitarian 
Association the fact that the date of the 
annual meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society has been changed from Oc- 
tober to May, and that our appeal for con- 
tributions has just been issued. Therefore 
we would request that, before making any 
appeals for contributions to the American 
Unitarian Association from our Sunday- 
schools, Dr. Eliot confer with the Sunday 
School Society, to avoid needless confusion 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyoh’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Forty years ago Dobbins’ Electric Soap sold at 16 cents 
abar. Now it sells at 5 cents, quality unchanged. The 
most in quantity, the best in quality. What else can be 
desired? Ask your grocer for it. 

A New Cabinet.—Every little while the Paine Fur- 
niture Company brings out some new piece of cabinet 
work which combines two or more pieces of furniture in 
one article. One of the most charming of these pro- 
ductions is the combination Music Cabinet and Parlor 
Cabinet pictured by them in our advertising columns 
to-day. This piece disposes of all the objections usually 
made to both articles, and forms one artistic-and con- 
venient receptacle for music and bric-a-brac. 


Safe Guide for Advertisers.—The well-known ad- 
vertising agency of Lord & Thomas, Chicago, New York, 
and St. Louis, has issued the 1905 edition of their ‘‘Pocket 
Directory of the American Press.’’ In compact and con- 
venient form, it gives complete and reliable information 
regarding the circulation claimed and other data on all 
advertising mediums published in the United States, its 
possessions, and Canada, with the latest Federal Census, 
An entirely new and very useful feature is a complete di- 
rectory of Outdoor Display, This 800-pagie book is a ne- 
cessity to every business man who realizes the value of 
judicious advertising. 


Deaths. 


HALE.—At Newburyport, 
Emery Hale, 86 years. 


HUIDEKOPER.—At Southport, Conn., March 8, 
Harriet N., widow of Frederic Huidekoper. Funeral ser- 
vices at Pomona, Meadville, Pa. 


PIERCE.— At Dorchester, Mass., February 22, Susan 
Jackson (Farnsworth) Pierce, widow of Henry Pierce of 
Dorchester, 76 years, 6 months, 


Mass., March 6, Moses 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALNIERS, 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 
Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


the pei en gy suburban house, West Newton Hill, 
Mass , to let May 1 for one year. Eleven large and 
sunny rooms and bath, all modern appointments, hard- 
wood floors, rugs, etc.; extensive pleat covered with 


vines; half acre of lawn, shrubs, flowers, and old elm- 
trees. Convenient to electric and steam ogg Apply to 
J.C. Jaynes, West Newton, Mass., or Geo. H. Ellis, 272 


Congress Street, Boston. 


HY SUFFER in a northern climate when able to 

change and be og and = hal 7S “Old Va.’?? 

Write for facts to one who changed. S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb. ) 
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and conflict in the matter. One year ago a 
vote was passed by the Sunday School So- 
ciety referring to this matter, and a com- 
munication was forwarded to the Unitarian 
Association. It was also voted at that time 
that it is the opinion of this board that, if 
any day is set apart in the Sunday-schools 
for missionary purposes, with the collection 
of money, it should be called Denominational 
Day, thus making it inclusive of all the 
working forces, and not related solely to the 
Unitarian Association. 

Motion was then passed that the president 
be authorized to attend the annual meeting 
of the Western Conference, May 18, to be 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, he having been in- 
vited to preside at the Sunday School session. 

Voted to adjourn to the second Monday 
of April. Louisa P. Parker, Clerk. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING. 

Under the new arrangement contributions 
are coming in fairly well. It will probably 
take some time for the Sunday-schools to 
get adjusted to the change of date of the 
annual meeting, but we expect a hearty 
support at the present time. *I hope the 
Sunday-schools will give their full and 
generous attention to this exigency in our 
affairs, and not allow anything else to dis- 
tract their gifts and aid. It is a matter of 
moment that we shift our financial methods 
without any great loss. Naturally, those 
who have waited till September, the last 
moment of the old financial year, to send 
in donations will not make the altera- 
tion without some effort. But the whole 
thing can be smoothly arranged by a little 
planning. Epwarp A. HorTon. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


National News. 


During the last month some results of the 
winter’s work among the unions have been 
coming to light. For a long time nothing 
seems to repay us for all our efforts. We 
keep on and on, apparently accomplishing 
nothing; but suddenly, like mushrooms, good 
results appear, and we are encouraged again. 
Within a month three new unions have 
joined the National Union, and there are 
two more that we hope to have soon. 

In February, Rochester, N.Y., sent in its 
membership fee and became a member of 
the National Young People’s Religious Union. 
This union was organized in 1902, and ever 
since then has been working independently. 

The “Look Up League” of East Bridge- 
water was the next union to ‘come in.” 
There used to be a union in East Bridgewater, 
but it died out. ‘This fall the young people 
got together and organized a fine union. 
Although they did not formally join the 
National Union until a few days ago, they 
have virtually belonged ever since they began 
work; for they have corresponded with the 
office, bought our calendars, and in every 
way worked in harmony with us. 

Lastly, Decorah, Ia., has contributed and 
become a member. This union also was 
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formed during the fall, and from the very 
first the members have favored affiliating 
with the National Union. They merely 
waited until they had got well started, and 
now they have joined. 

These are three good, strong unions, pretty 
sure to live and grow; and it is a pleasure 
to welcome them into the national organiza- 
tion. 

PUEBLO. 


At the annual meeting last May the dele- 
gates from the local unions voted to help 
the little church at Pueblo, by giving it $300. 
Consequently all the unions have strained 
every nerve to contribute generously to this 
fund, and now it is nearly all raised. In 
February the directors decided from their 
own experience that even part of the money 
in hand might be a help to the church, and, 
as about one-half had come in, they sent $150. 
The following letter from the treasurer of the 
church may interest friends of the Young 
People’s Religious Union :— 

PuEBLO, Cot., Feb. 24, 1905. 
Aucustus J. BoypEN, Treasurer, 
Beverly, Mass. : 

Dear Siy,—Unity Church of Pueblo begs to 
acknowledge your favor to Mr. Rice with 
check for $150 from the Young People’s 
Religious Union. 

It is difficult for us to express to you the 
appreciation we feel for the loyal love for 
our cause that your Union shows in the very 
liberal assistance you are giving to our little 
church. 

We have struggled hard and persistently 
to plant a church here, and, while we still 
have a long, hard struggle before us, there 
seems now no doubt that we have succeeded. 
The work we have done in the last two years 
and the results we have to show for that 
work are far beyond the fondest dream the 
writer ever had, and to your Union, which 
has given us the most liberal assistance, we 
feel not only grateful, but the warmest feel- 
ings of fellowship for the courage you have 
given us, Very truly yours, 

W. D. KEEN, Treasurer. 


BOSTON FEDERATION, 


Boston Federation has very kindly voted 
to pay the expenses of a speaker to address 
the young people in New Jersey. In planning 
the trip, the directors found it advisable to 
extend the limits and include, at the expense 
of the National Union, a number of towns 
in New York and Pennsylvania. Rev. Alfred 


D. K. Shurtleff of Chelmsford has been on 
this trip, and he is expected home within a 
few days. He has been cordially received 
everywhere, and we hope that before long 
the young people’s work will be as active 
in that part of the country as it is here. A 
more detailed account of Mr. Shurtleff’s tour 
will appear in a future issue of the Register. | 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The mid-week service at King’s Chapel, 


Boston, will be conducted on Wednesday, | 
March 22, by Dr. Charles G, Ames, 


The Arlington Street Church-Lenten ves, 
per service will be conducted on, Wednesday, 
March 22, at 5 o’clock by Rev, E. R, Shippen / 
of Dorchester. 
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The Unitarian Society at Winchester, Rev. 
W. I, Lawrance, minister, announces the 
following Lenten services by the pastor for 
Sunday mornings on ‘Life Principles’: 
March 12, “Individual Life: Integrity’; 
March 19, ‘Progressive Life: Improvable- 
ness’; March 26, “Social Life: Mutuality” ; 
April 2, ‘Commercial Life: Interdependence” ; 


April 9, “Civic Life: Justice’; April 16, 
Palm Sunday, “Religious Life: Unity’; 
April 23, Easter, ‘““The Sum of All.” Vesper 


services will be held on Sundays at 7 P.M, 
with sermons by the pastor on the Parables: 
March 12, ‘‘Teaching by Parables’; March 
19, “The Talents: Work and Wages’; 
March 26, ‘‘The Good Samaritan: Creed and 
Character’; April 2, “The Prodigal Son: 
Human Love’; April 9, ‘“The Lost Sheep: 
Divine Love.’”’ On April 16, Palm Sunday, 
a union service will be held at this church, 
the Baptist, Congregational, Episcopal, 
Methodist, and Unitarian churches uniting. 
Mid-week services will be held Wednesday 
evenings at 7.30, with addresses by the pastor 
on the Life of Jesus: March 8, ‘‘Jesus in the 
Temple’; March 15, ‘‘Jesus by the Jordan’ ; 
March 22, “Jesus and his Friends’; March 
29, ‘‘Jesus and his Critics’; April 5, “Jesus 
and the Law”; April 12, ‘‘Jesus and the 
Gentiles.” 


WATCHING the FACE 


Sth to guess sentences from 
looks and lips, catching a word 
here and there — how familiar this 
is to the partially deaf. 

{ The only aid, here, of real value 
is the OTOPHONE — an instru- 
ment held against the ear, not in- 
serted. To prove its claims it will 
be sent on a three days’ free trial. 
{ Our illustrated price-list shows 
styles for church and street use, 
as well as for indoor conversation. 
In writing, kindly address Depart- 
ment E, 


OPTICIAN 
104 EB, 23d St., 
125 W. 42d St., ‘ NEW YORK 
650 Madison Ave., 


BS TONERS 


Wisconsin soil brings forth finer. 

flowers than any in the world, 
For 30c 

We mail you sis pat one 

kage each of the Wisconsin 


For 35c 
Send 350 and this notice, and we will add to the above 
10 packages, one American ouaty Oxalin (see 


above out), catalog price A&ec, This giant pink bloomin, 
Oxalis is the floral wonder of 1905. If onlered alone i 
costs 150 each, or 8 for 25. 


For $1.00 Postpaid 


Twenty-one rare plants, taken from Roses, Palms, Be 
nias, Cannas, Gloxinias, etc., al) different; some worth 
each, but we mail this magnificent collection Restresd 
m receipt of $1.00 and this notice, We grow millions of 


u 
plants annually, 
plant and seed 


Send 6c for our big 140 
brilliantly illustrated with paintings from nature, 


John A Salzer Seed Co Wis?” 
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FAIRHAVEN, Mass.—The Unitarian So- 
ciety: On February 26 at the vesper services 
Rev. William Brunton preached his farewell 
sermon to the congregation. There was a 
large attendance which included a number 
of people from New Bedford. Mr. Brunton 
was assisted in the service by Rev. William 
Carruthers, who read the Scripture lesson. 
Mr. Brunton’s theme was ‘‘The Parting Word 
of Grace,”’ He spoke earnestly of his happy 
pastorate and of the kindness he had re- 
ceived from the people. 


GARDNER, Mass.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Charles C, Clark: The annual 
parish meeting was held on the evening of 
March 7, witha good attendance. The ladies 
of the society furnished a supper to the mem- 
bers and their families. The reports of the 
different committees showed progress in every 
department. It was voted to accept the 
resignation of the pastor, Rev. C. C. Clark, 
who asked to be relieved from his duties 
not later than April 1, on account of ill- 
health. Mr. Clark goes to his former home 
in Maryland. Both Mr. and Mrs. Clark are 
held in the highest esteem throughout the 
town, and it is with sincere regret that the 
society part with them at this time after 
only two years of mutual friendship and co- 
operation. 

Personal. 


The Fairhaven Star, speaking of the re- 
signation of Rev. William Brunton from the 
pastorate of the Memorial Church, says, in 
part: “It has brought much genuine sorrow 
to the hearts of hundreds in this town. The 
attachment between him and his late parish- 
ioners was exceedingly strong. His cheerful- 
ness of spirit poured sunshine into many a 
darkened life, and the brightness of his heart 
threw out rays which gladdened every one 
who came into contact with him. He was a 
delightful conversationalist. 
humorous story and incident was seemingly 
inexhaustible. An hour’s chat with him 
was sufficient to cheer the most despondent. 
As a preacher Mr. Brunton has proved him- 
self to be a man of rare ability. He was 
absolutely free from the littleness of bigotry, 
and every sermon was a demonstration of 
his catholicity. Beyond the limits of his 
parish Mr. Brunton was universally esteemed. 
His genuine manliness, coupled with the 
magnetic good will and cheerfulness of his 
disposition, gave him popularity. His in- 
fluence told for good citizenship, civic purity, 
and for obedience to the whole law of clean 
and upright administration of public affairs.” 


In Lincolnshire, England, where severe 
agricultural depression has lately _pre- 
vailed, some of the farmers have found 
a new and profitable use for their soil in 
raising flowers. Broad fields formerly cov- 
ered with grain now bear acres upon acres 
of beautiful flowers. Other farmers have 
recently devoted their fields to the culti- 
vation of strawberries with great success. 
Celery and carrots are also grown in Lin- 
colnshire to .an extent neyer before thought 
of. A writer in Science asks if this may 
not afford a hint for New England farmers 
who cannot compete with the vast grain- 
fields of the West. 


His fund of | 
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TWO IN ONE. 


Every one likes to get two birds with one 
stone, and this may be the explanation of the won- 
derful popularity of this new piece of furniture. 

It is a combination of a Music Cabinet and 
As such, it silences the com- 
plaints that the ordinary Music Cabinet is a 
In fact this is a most 


a Parlor Cabinet. 


stupid piece of furniture. 
charming and artistic production. 


The average Parlor Cabinet is too large. 
does not care for quite so much “show.” 


One 
By curtailing the space for dis- 


play, and increasing the space for service, a bétter piece is assured. 
We build this in birch, finished in mahogany, with brass trimmings and 
high polish. There are five shelves for bric-a-brac outside the closet. 


Price $22. ; 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


Books by the late 


FRANCES POWER COBBE 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. A Course of 
Lectures. Cloth, $1. 


DARWINISM IN MORALS, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. Cloth, $2. 


THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT OF THE AGE, 
AND OTHER PLEAS AND DISCUS- 
SIONS. Cloth, $1. 

THE PEAK IN DARIEN, WITH SOME 
OTHER INQUIRIES TOUCHING CON- 
CERNS OF THE SOUL AND BODY. 
Cloth, $x. 


RELIGIOUS DUTY. Cloth, $x. 
A FAITHLESS WORLD. Cloth, $r. 


For sale by all booksellers. or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 


272 Congress St., - - - - - Boston 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


“Messiah Pulpit” 
1904-1905 
Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
| 5 cents. 

NOW READY: 
1. Home Again. : 
2. What shall I do for Myself this Year ? 
3. What shall I do for Others this Year? 
4. War and Peace. 
5. Political Ideals; with Mlustrations from the 
Late Senator Hoar. 
6. The Fading Leaf. 
7. Our Poor Relations, the Animals. 


Series on ‘‘ Life’s Dark Problems.” 


8. I. The Answer of Job. 

10. II. Some Theological Answers. 

1m. Ill. The Divine Government. 

12, IV. Pain. 

16. VY. Life’s Incompleteness. 

18. Vi. Moral Evil. 

19. VII. Death. 

20. VIII. Accidents and Calamities. 

21. IX. Mental Disease anu Decay. 

22 X. Is God a Father ? 

9. Sowing and suet (By Robert Collyer.) 

13. The Pligrims. A Sermon for Forefather’s 
Day. 

14. The Gospel of the Divine Birth. 

15. A Happy New Year. 


. “The Sunny Side of the Snow.’’ (By Rob- 


ert Collyer.) . 
. One Unitarian Minister: John White Chad- 


wick. 
. One Unitarian Layman: William H. Balds> 
win, Jr. 
. The Significance of Lent. 
Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis Co , Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 
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Pleasantries. 


asked the teacher, 
ma’am, it’s an 
Youth's Companion. 


“Sammy,” 
cameo?’ ‘‘Please, 
that wears a hump.” 

Doctor: 
distressing symptoms are entirely due to a 
poor circulation.” Lady: “How true, 
tor! He is a newspaper proprietor.” 

ia 


Bess, 


mamma, come quick!’’ cried 
who had never before seen her small 
brother do anything but crawl. ‘“‘Come 
quick, mamma! Baby 
hind legs.”—Pacific Umtarian, 


He: 
deal, that I was wise, in fact; but, 
I become, the more I realize that I know 
nothing.” She: “Agnostic or plain ignora- 
mus ?’’—St. Louts Post-Despatch. 


“T’m sorry, Mrs. Murphy,’ the doctor said 
gravely, “but your husband is dying by 
inches.” ‘‘Well,” she said, with an air of 
hopeful resignation, 
pore man is six foot t’ree in his stockin’ feet, 
so he’ll lasht some time yet!”’ 

One morning a little four-year-old girl was 
sitting at the breakfast table eating an orange. 
As she was taking rather large bites, her 
mother said to her, ‘‘Don’t swallow that 
whole,’’ at which she looked up in surprise 
and said, ““Phwat hole ?’—Pacific Unitarian. 


“Now, Charlie, don’t you admire my new 
silk dress?’ asked a fond mother of her little 
boy. “Yes, mamma, it is beautiful,” re- 
plied Charlie. ‘‘And, Charlie, all the silk 
is provided for us by a poor worm.” ‘You 
mean papa, don’t you, mamma?” 
Charlie. 


Senator Spooner propounded as a conun- 
drum to his colleagues, ‘“‘Which has more 
feet—one cat or no cat?” 
to you,” was the reply. ‘Why, no cat, of 
course,’’ Mr. Spooner responded. 
has four feet. No cat has five feet.’ 
ington Post. 


—Wash- 


At the Club.—Jones (to Brown, who has 
been relating his wonderful adventures in 
Russia): ‘‘And I suppose you visited the 
great steppes of Russia?’ Brown: “TI should 
rather think And walked up every 
blessed one of them on my hands and knees.” 
London Tut-Bits. 


so, 


said the teacher, ‘‘what’s a 
cape?” “A cape is land extending into 
the water.” “Correct. William, define a 
gulf.” “A gulf is water extending into the 
land.” ‘Good. Christopher,’ to a small, 
eager-looking boy, “can you tell us what 
is a mountain?’ Christopher shot up from 
his seat so suddenly as to startle the visitor, 
and promptly responded, “A mountain is 
land extending into the air.’’—Youth’s 
Companion. 


“Timmy,” 


A storekeeper who had been married re- 
cently was exceedingly tender to his wife in 
his speech, 
the store, wishing to purchase a toy. 
lamb, 
said the busy proprietor to his wife, 
boy's eyes opened wide in wonder. 
soon served and went away, but in a few} 
days later returned to have the toy changed. | 
ast, that the boy had purchased it at | 
his shop, the proprietor asked, “ “W ‘ho waited 
on you? “It was the lamb, x 


ows [h 


‘what is a] 
. | 
animal | 


| 
“My dear madam, your husband's | 


doc- | 


little | 


is standing on his| 


“T used to think that I knew a great | 
the older | 


“wan good thing is, me} 


asked | 
| BOSTON 


“T pass it over | 


“One cat | 


One day a little boy entered | 
“My | 
will you wait on that boy, please?” | 
The | 
He was | 


HURCH 


ARPETS. 


Necklaces 
tof very fine 
Oriental 


PEARLS 


5ILWASHINGTON-ST 
CORNER-WEST-ST: 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


HASTINGS, MASS. 
P.O. Kendal Green, Mass. 


CHICAGO 
Main Office & Works 


Has 


ASTINGS Co. 
FAIR PRICES 


ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


uRRUCS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Disinfected, Straightened, 
and Packed Moth-proof at the 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place ¥si2blshed 38s 


Tel. 1211-2 Oxford 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICR SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan ty TOON ce no05.xeetucneneuaaee $35,784,010.50 
LATABILILLES seh hac aeccc eet ees 32, 569,406 71 
$3,214,603.70 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5s, No. 87 
| Milk Street. 
| BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

ALFRED BR. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


. Ss. ¥; wa ‘Secretar 
TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


| “JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL, Edited by 

| Rev, Cuas.W.Wenprte. Price 35 cents; by mail, 45 cents 

Also an edition with services, < cents; b 

| | prepaid. s0 cents per copy. Geo. H. Bilis 
ongress St, Boston. 


mail, postage 
Ov, BIZ 


(28) 
Educational. 


{MARCH 16 1905 


The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 


Half way between Boston and New York on 
an attractive estate overlooking the picturesque 
Connecticut valley. 

The residence is a generous, homelike mansion, 
and theclass-rooms are in a separate modern 
hygienic school-house. 

The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education, 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

Address Box 1711. 


Principals: <one MacDutfiie, Ph.D. 
. John MaoDuftie, | A.B 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL Si. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys. Location high and dry. Labo- 
ratories. Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium 
with swimming pool. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. 
Fits for College, Scientific School and Business, Illus- 
trated pamphlet sent fre. DR. @. R, WHITE, 
Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Individual 


The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls, New York. 


- CONTENTS ... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 

The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate ? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 272 Congress St., Boston. 


AT. MANU- 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


WASMINCTON 
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JOHN H. PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


ST. 
OPP. BOYLSTOX ST.’ 


BOSTON. 


